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Taking the Sin Out of Business 


Are We Facing a Moral Bi eakdown 
February 12,1921 By Our Lack of yong Honesty ¢ — Price—15 Cents 


a Canada 20 Cents per copy 


A Lumber-Jane 
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Protect Them from Winter Blasts 


OR complete comfort and economy in- 
stal] the simple IDEAL-Arcola Heating 
Outfit. 


t is designed for the small home with or 
without a cellar. 


TheIDEAL-Arcola may be placed in any room 
with a chimney connection. Hot water is 
circulated through small pipes to AMERICAN 
Radiators, thus evenly warming al] rooms 
with one fire. 


Many an owner is using less coal to heat «he 
entire home, than was formerly required to 
heat one or two rooms. 


Burns any loca) fuel—outlasts the building. 


Get an estimate for an IDEAL-Arcola Heating 
Outfit for your old or new house from any 
heating dealer. It can be put in at any time 
quickly and easily. 


Write for illustrated catalog showing open 
views of IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit instal- 
lations in 4, 5, 6 or 7 room cottages, bungalows, 
flats, schools and small buildings. 


\ 


Simple way of heating 5-room house 
with Ideal Arcola Heating outfit. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Dept. 53, 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales Branches and Showrooms in al] large cities 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Look at the List 
of Users 


Among its 900,000 _pur- 
chasers are such distin- 
suished concerns as: 

Morris & Co. 

New York Central Lines 
Jones & Laughlin Co. 
National Cloak and Suit Co. 
Boston Elevated Railways 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

U. S. Steel Corporation 
New York Edison Co. 
American Bridge Co. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


and others of great rank. 


A Finer 

Typewriter 

at a Fair 
Price 
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Was $1 


economy to offer through 


Before the War 


Now $64 


In these days when the cost of many 
things is higher than before the war, 
it is a distinct contribution to business 
more direct 
selling methods such a great and de- 


00 


cided saving on so popular a_type- 
writer as the Oliver. 
FREE 
TRIAL 
Easy 
Payments 








Fill out and mail the coupon—NOW ! 

Get a brand new Oliver for 5 days 
free trial in your own home or office. 

Send no money with the coupon. 
Make no deposit. This is a real free 

trial, entirely at our risk and expense. 
dit Use the Oliver for five days as if it 
HH were your own. Put it to eyery test, to 
Ht every comparison. Satisfy yourself 
that if any typewriter is worth $100 it 
is this superb Oliver with all its mod- 
i} ern improvements. 
Z i If for any reason you decide that you 
| don’t want to keep the Oliver, just 
Z | send it back at our expense (express 
collect). We even refund the outgoing 

transportation charges. So you can’t 

Hi lose a cent on the free trial. 

If you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer regardless of price and want to 
keep it, pay for it in easy monthly in- 
stallments. 


il Only $4 a Month 
: Over a Year to Pay 
We do not ask all cash. We do not 

















ask a big cash payment at any time. 


of the Typewriter Before You Pay Out One Penny. 


We give you over a year to pay for 
the Oliver at the easy rate of only $4 
a month. 

And you have the use of the Oliver 
while paying for it! 

Don’t think of renting or buying a 
second-hand machine when it is now 
so easy to own the superb Oliver. 


We Guarantee That This $64 
Typewriter Was $100 


Please do not get the idea that the 
Oliver we offer at $64 is different in 
any way. 

It is a new Model Nine Oliver, the 
latest and best product of our factories. 
This we absolutely guarantee. 

The Oliver would still be priced at $100 if we had 
to sell it by our former methods. The lower price 
comes from our new economical method of dis- 
tribution. And you benefit by the saving. 

Avoid disappointment—order now to secure 
immediate delivery. 


Mail the Coupon 


Note the two-way coupon below. It brings 
you either an Oliver for free trial or our re- 
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Save $36—Buy Direct Via Coupon 


Deal Direct With the Oliver Typewriter Company. Get the $100 Oliver for $64. Get Five Days Free Trial 
If You Decide to Buy, Take a Year and a Half to Pay! 


markable book entitled “The High Cost of 
I'ypewriters — The Reason and the Remedy.” 
This book explains how we are able to save 
you $36. With it we send a descriptive catalog 
All free and postpaid. 
Fill out the coupon now for either the free 
trial Oliver, or for our free book. Do it NOW! 


Canadian price $82. 


™ OLIVER 


T)pewriter Gmpany 
1042 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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tHE baie rYPE WRITER COMPANY 


042 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., ( hicage, Ml 

C] Ship me a New Oliver Nine for five days free inspection 

If I keep it, I wili pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for 
My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
» return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
id of five days. 

Do not send a machine until I order it, Mail me your book 

st of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy, 


Lj “The High Ce 


r de luxe catalog and further information 
Name 
street Address 
City state 


Occupation or Business 
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Victory in the long race comes to those 


who best endure. More Mimeographs 


have been sold to the business and educational 

institutions of America than any other duplicating 
device. This unmatched popularity is due to the saving 
the Mimeograph effects—and to its remarkable effi- 
ciency. Five thousand exact reproductions of a letter, 
or other typewritten sheet, it delivers hourly, at almost 
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negligible cost. Drawings, designs, plans, etc., it easily duplicates, 

at the same speed, on the same sheet and in the one operation. No 
exceptional skill required! Cleanly! Its work is done privately—and under 
immediate executive supervision. Nootheroffice device so greatly multiplies 
man-power, or works more needed economies. Catalog ‘‘H-2” gives all 
particulars. Getittoday from A.B. Dick ee 
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Joe Prentiss was arrested the next evening, and when his pockets were turned out he had fifty-five dollars in marked currency in them. 


Taking the Sin Out of Bu 


In Nearly Every Line of Trade There Is a Weakening of the Moral Fiber That 


FEW months ago, a Western jeweler found 
himself facing bankruptcy. He could not 
understand it. Trade had been good; he 
had bought at an advantage on the market, 
had been conservative in his management of 

the business, and had kept the overhead pared to the 
bone. But the facts were before him. They could not 
he denied. 

Finally, in desperation, he went to an efficiency expert 
ind laid his case before him. 

“Something is wrong,” complained the jeweler. 
“Something uncanny. I’ve tried, by every known rule 
if business sense, to put my finger on it, but have been 
unsuccessful.” 

The efficiency expert darted a quick glance at him. 

“Ts there anyone,” he demanded, point-blank, ‘in 
your store whose integrity you have the slightest reason 
to question?” 

The jeweler stiffened. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I didn’t come to you on any 
such mission! I haven’t a clerk in the store I wouldn’t 
trust to the utmost. Why, they have all been with me 
for years!” 

The efficiency man nodded. 

“T know—but there ts something strange about your 
case. I merely wanted to be sure. Now, Mr. Jones, 
suppose you give me a week to unravel this knot. And 
in the meantime, don’t say a word to anybody about 
what is on your mind. Understand? Be optimistic, 
and we'll clear this thing up for you.”’ 

The jeweler went back to his store somewhat relieved. 
He felt that if there was a way out, this man would soon 
locate it. Unconsciously, in that feeling, he lost much 
of his anxiety and actually appeared to be carefree. 

At noon the following day the efficiency expert entered 
the store. ‘The owner was out to lunch. He was met by 
the store manager, a pleasant young fellow, well known 
and well liked among the younger set in the city. 


Threatens National Disaster 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Author of “Is There Too’ Much Jawbone in Your Business?” 
“Is Your Sales Force a Troupe of Dancing Dervishes?” etc. 


Illustration by LEJAREN HILLER 
“T should like to buy a diamond ring for my daughter,”’ 
commenced the efficiency man. “Something around 
one hundred dollars in price.” 

The young manager was courtesy personified. He 
was a clever salesman and soon the efficiency man had a 
hundred-dollar ring tucked away in his pocket. He had 
paid for it in ten ten-dollar bills. 

Later in the afternoon, he called the jeweler over the 
‘phone, and said: “I wish you would arrange to stay 
downtown tonight. Leave the store at your usual time, 
then come to my office. After we are sure your force has 
gone, we will return to your store. I have some things 
I want to look into.” 

When they returned to the ‘store, the first thing the 
efficiency man did was to examine the cash register. 
Search as he might, he found no evidence of a hundred 
dollar sale being registered. There was a seventy-dollar 
sale registered at about the time he had purchased the 
ring—it was the largest. 

“Strange!” he muttered. 

“What?” demanded the jeweler. 

Briefly, the efficiency man explained. The jeweler 
turned chalk-white. ‘Good God!” he exclaimed, ‘you 
must be mistaken. Why, Joe wouldn’t take a penny of 
my money. I’ve done so much for him!” 

But the efficiency man was beginning to have some of 
his doubts confirmed. ‘Tomorrow,’ he said, ‘‘ we are 
going to commence a systematic campaign to run these 
cash-register thieves to earth. Every sale is to be watched 
and noted. I am going to hire twenty-five people to 
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come in here to make purchases, and w 
dollar they bring with them.” 
The result was inevitable 
Joe Prentiss was arrested that 
his pockets were turned out he had fifty 
marked currency in them ( tted 
that he had been systematically robbing his employer 

for more than three years | aver 
around twenty dollars a day; 
fifty dollars or more. 


rang up a smaller am 
pocketed the change 
towards the rear of the store, it 


Joe Prentiss’s position in society 


went off to prison to serve his fifteer 
tainly learned the folly of fr 
the spending of money 
close his doors anc 1 


records were not tallying up with his sales receipts. There 
was something wrong, somet 
So he hired a detective 
took this gentleman just twenty-four hours 1 
finger on the “nigger in the wood-pile.”’ 
that the mysterious offender in the casé 
porter, who had swept out the store-1 


He confessed te 
$5,000 worth of stock 
also, was very simple. 





the basement of the store, usually during the noon hour 
when most of the clerks were away to lunch, then he 
would carry downstairs what they wanted and take their 
money. In one instance, he sold a $125 overcoat to a 
“friend” for $5 and a drink of whiskey. Neckties, silk 
shirts, suits, overcoats, hats and caps had all gone at 
various times to adorn and please his various friends. 
And the clothier was the poorer by several thousand 
dollars. 

One of the trite bits of news one is almost always cer- 
tain to find in the morning paper is the story of the 
crooked salesman who has at last been found out. Per- 
haps he has been collecting money for the firm and fail- 
ing to turn it in; perhaps he is working on a commission 
basis and uses not only his portion of the money but 
the firm’s as well, and then can’t pay it back. 

“Our company lost thousands of dollars through the 
dishonesty of one of our old conductors,” said the audi- 
tor of a railroad company the other day. “How long 
he had been carrying on his brigandage we do not know, 
but it ran over a period of years. His system was to 
refrain from punching tickets given him by passengers. 
Then he would mail these in to the company and ask 
for a refund of money. He had various addresses 
‘planted’ at various towns on his run, and he divided 
up with those who shared in the scheme with him.” 

“We dismiss an average of two per cent. of our con- 
ductors every year,” said an official of a street railway 
company in a small Western town. “Some of these men 
are found robbing the company of as much as seventy 
per cent. of their daily receipts.” 


RIME waves come and go. Their ebb and flow 

is as persistent as the ebb and flow of the tides. 

Now and then they alarm and excite the people 
as nothing short of an enemy invasion could. But this 
ebb and flow of crime, as reflected on the front pages of 
the newspapers, is only a surface indication, as are the 
waves at the seashore of the mighty under-currents 
which are running through the whole fabric of our 
economic life. 

The big haul which makes a front-page story is but the 
lengthened shadow of dozens of other petty hauls which 
never come to light. “As the twig is bent,” or “Tall 
oaks from tiny acorns grow”’ 

The purchasing agent of a large corporation, who was 
noted for his dry humor, said one day: “ Yes, efficiency 
isa great thing! We read how the X, Y & Z corporation 
saved ten thousand dollars by shortening the length of 
pins used to fasten office papers. And John D. Rocke- 
feller is reputed to have raised hades in a board meeting 
once because bung-hole caps for oil barrels were being 
needlessly wasted. They cost the corporation two 
cents each! 

“But I wonder how many clerks in the employ of 
either of these corporations carried off firm pencils? I 
happen to know a clerk for an insurance company who 
has the largest collection of pencils ever accumulated in 
this country. Absolutely! He has something over 
three thousand of them, of all lengths, sizes, kinds. 
Likewise, he has several dozen memo. pads, about five 
thousand paper-clips, and several reams of typewriter 
and note-paper. 

**Vou never can tell,’ he says, ‘I may not work for 
this company forever!’ The poor fellow is certainly a 
great collector!” 

One day, two clerks were passing the post-office. ‘‘I 
must buy some postage-stamps,” said one. ‘The wife 
made me tie a string around my finger so I wouldn’t 
forget 1” 

The other sniffed. 
for stamps?” he asked. 
mine!” 


“Why do you spend your money 
“T make the Boss furnish all 


‘YQ many clever things have been said about the 
S salesmen who pad their expense accounts that 
one fears to open that subject. There are, of 
course, hundreds of thousands of honest, earnest, effi- 
cient traveling salesmen in this country who are doing 
their level best to create business for the firm at the 
least possible cost. But there are also those who are 
not only trying to create business, but who are trying, 
by all the sharpness of their wits to “get theirs” as they 
go along 

They are the semi-honest fellows. The Boss expects 
them to ride the bus from the depot to the hotel. The 
customary charge is twenty-five cents. If they walk and 
save the quarter for the Boss, why shouldn't they put it 
down in the expense account? 

If they take a dollar room in a country hotel when the 
Boss expects them and is willing that they take a two- 
dollar room, what odds is it if they charge him up with 
two dollars? They haven’t overcharged him, and they 
ought to have the extra dollar for enduring the cheaper 
iccommodations. If the Boss expects them to smoke 
two-for-a-quarter cigars while calling on the trade, what 
lifference does it make to him if they smoke two-for 
ifteen-centers and pocket the extra dime? 


af) 


If livery hire between two towns is ten dollars and by 
a stroke of luck two other salesmen want to make the 
drive with you, why shouldn’t you charge the Boss ten 
dollars and be better than six dollars to the good? 

One sometimes wonders at the prosperity of American 
business when these facts are called to mind. Progress 
we pride ourselves upon, but how, in the name of 
Truth, did we ever accomplish what we have, in the face 
of this tremendous sabotage on the part of employees? 

This does not mean that employees are essentially ma- 
chines to be worked to the very limit of their capacity 
hour after hour and day after day. We have no sym- 
pathy with that theory. We do not cry the virtue of the 
sweatshop, for it has none. . The employer who drives 
his employees under the old sweatshop principle of master 
and servant will have petty thieves for his helpers, petty 
thieves not only of money, but of that most precious of 
commodities—Time. 

We do hail that earnest and efficient workman who 
realizes that he is an important part of the Institution; 
who works with might and main to do his bit for the 
Firm, under the same consciousness of his importance 
that he felt when the Nation was at war; who earns at 
least 110 cents on every dollar paid him in wages; who 
understands, as a matter of simple mathematics, that 
every penny he takes out of the cash drawer, the stamp 
box, or puts into an expense account that does not be- 
long to him, is creating a tiny leak in the business dyke, 
which, sooner or later, will widen into a gap that will 
loosen the factors of economic ruin and overwhelm him 
and his job along with the others. 

Yet there are thousands of men and women working 
for someone else who have no pangs of conscience what- 
ever at the time and the energy of which they systemati- 
cally deprive their employer. For the most part, they be- 
long to that great army of salatied people, ambitious, 
wide-awake, alert folks, all looking for ways and means to 
better their economic condition and their standard of 
life, searching with characteristic American vim and 
punch for the dream palaces of heart’s desire. But they 
blackjack their employer every hour of the day, and, like 
Sir Launfal, have their eyes glued on the distant horizon, 
when their salvation is right at their feet. 

Take sidelines. There are a large number of high- 
salaried executives in American business who have sold 
their services at the very highest figure obtainable. 
Then, they devote a goodly portion of their time to side- 
line enterprises in order to increase their own earnings. 

They travel from city to city, for instance, addressing 
business-men’s conventions. | They write books, and 
business literature on the side for competitors; they 
seem, to the outsider, to have their hand into everything 
but the employer’s business. 

“Mr. Smith is advertising manager for a large Eastern 
department store,” said a traveling salesman for a large 
publisher, the other day, “yet he found time to write 
three books for us last year.” 


F I worked for a man, I would serve him and him 

only. There is an old saying to the effect that one 

cannot serve two masters. To our knowledge this 
fact has not as yet been successfully refuted. I would 
work for a man to the fullest extent of my power and 
ability. I would not listen to the temptation of side- 
lines, or money on the side. I would realize that the only 
way for me to forge ahead would be to confine myself 
and my energy to my job. Then and then only would I 
ever commence to break the economic shell that hemmed 
me in. 

The executive who indulges in sidelines is no executive 
at all. The first requisite of leadership is the ability to 
control self. The executive who divides his time cannot 
expect his subordinates to do otherwise. And nothing 
has caused the rotting of the economic fabric of America, 
the breaking down of individual honesty in business, 
more than this warped notion of who’s who in the insti- 
tution. 

We do not mean to infer that the so-called moral 
breakdown should be charged up to the employees in 
business. It is said that every effect has its cause, and if 
the employees have fallen into grievous ways, should the 
chapter be closed and the incident forgotten? 

What shall we say of employers? 

The income-tax laws have been followed by a wave of 
law-breaking. Men, who, fifty years ago, would have 
hung their heads in shamé@at the thought of breaking the 
law, are today doing anything within their power to cir- 
cumvent the intent and the spirit of the law. 

In many business institutions the problem brought 
up by the income-tax return is not: ‘‘How much do we 
owe the Government?” It is, rather: “How can we 
keep from paying anything?”’ And there is many a busi- 
ness man the country over who burns the midnight cur- 
rent, or pays a large fee to someone else, to solve this 
problem for him. 

Only the other day a professional man, in going over 
his private ledger, said: ** 1 won’t have to pay any income 
tax this year.” 





Leslie’s Weel: 


“Your practice must be sagging,” commented a friend, 

“Oh, it’s all right. Better than ever. But that is m, 
business! Not a single soul has paid me a thousand dol- 
lars the past year for professional services, so there is no 
danger of anyone reporting me. I keep no detailed 
records, so Uncle Sam will have to look elsewhere for 
taxes!” 

And, one day, some other business men got together, 

Said one: “ Well, this much is certain: We won’t have 
to pay any income tax this year.” 

One of the others smiled, wisely, before observing: 
“You must have some good bookkeepers down there, 
Dan!” And everyone laughed. 

How many corporations are there in the country which 
have changed to a co-operative basis in order to avoid 
the payment of some of these taxes? How many busi- 
nesses are there where “profits” have been diverted to 
expense accounts in order to avoid the payment of in- 
come taxes? 


EVER before in our economic history has there 

been such an indictment of American business 

honesty as that recently made by the National 
Chamber of Commerce concerning the widespread can 
cellation of contracts which is now taking place. 

There was a day when a man’s name to a contract was 
absolute. He would fulfil that promise if it took his life 
blood. There was even a day when business men 
through matters of pride, refused to sign contracts 
stating to the world that “their word was as good as 
their bond!’’ Men of this character would have sacri 
ficed the shirts on their backs rather than violate the 
sanctity of their spoken promise, even in face of the 
fact that there was no “law”’ to compel them to do’so. 

Has that day passed? Has business led us to the point 
where our business men’ are going to prove themselves 
openly defiant, when it meets their interest, of all the 
moral and legal obligations which they have assumed? 

Today—we must face the fact —business men every- 
where are scrambling to cover, not hesitating to seize any 
straws, however flimsy, to free them from the moral and 
legal obligation to fulfil contracts and promises which 
they have made. And it is the recognized organization 
of these business men—the National Chamber of Com- 
merce—which issues the severest indictment against 
them. 

Can employers, guilty of evading their just share of 
income and excess profits taxes; guilty of the cancellation 
of contracts when it is hard to meet them and easy to 
scuttle and run, to compel the other party to go to great 
trouble, pains and expense to make them keep their 
promises—can employers guilty of these things honestly 
be heard to protest when petty thievery is found among 
their employees? 

The days of Captain Kidd do not belong entirely to 
the gloomy past. That much is too well known to any 
employer who cares to face the facts. He need not be 
an especially pessimistic employer, either. For what has 
been set down here has not been set down in any desire 
to spread out another piece of sensationalism for the 
public to gaze upon. It is too commonplace for that. 

The question naturally arises, Is business causing a 
moral breakdown? 

There is a tradition of innate honor and stability of 
character in our American life, but curiously enough, 
that tradition dates back to the pre-Civil War days 
before American business, as we understand it today, 
took such a large place in the lives and beings of our 
citizens. 

Today a man may lose a poc'.et-book containing one 

hundred dollars in cash. In a normal case, he will 
kiss it goodbye and try to live down the memory of 
his carelessness. And the finder has no compunctions 
whatever in adopting the philosophy of “finder, keeper; 
loser; weeper.”’ 

To get short weight at the corner’grocery is no par- 
ticularly atrocious thing. The grocer guilty of it can 
still hold his head high in the community. But there 
was a day when no crime was:blacker than this. 

Picture Lincoln, the village storekeeper, discovering 
that he had cheated a customer out of half a pound of 
tea. Picture him anxious and troubled about it all day, 
and then when night had fallen, picture him trudging 
seven long miles through the mud and the storm to carry 
to the customer that tiny package of tea! 

Is it any wonder they called him “Honest Abe’’? 

Then, picture Lincoln, the village storekeeper, doing 
that today! Even were he to discover the error, he 
would probably say: ‘Oh, well, the next time Brown 
comes into the store, I’ll tell him about it, or add it to 
what he buys.” Then he would promptly forget all 
about it. 

The one-price system and advertising; the policy that 
the pleased customer is the best asset; that the customer 
is always right; have done much to raise the level of 
business honesty. But surface ripples may be highly 
deceitful as to what is underneath. It is hard to judge 
the depth of the ocear by looking at the waves. 
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« | A Laundryman Ldealist; A Pepfiul Play-Produccr % 


Rooting . for Shakespeare 





iled Making Drudgery an Art 
























lor ' 
her, HEN a country boy, J. Arthur Anderson, a “ AH, rah. rah. Berkeley! Rah. rah. Sar 
a successful business man of St. Louis, Diego! Hooray, hooray 4 
wanted to go to a city and earn money Pennants are flying, and the air is charged ri 
ing: with which he could buy fine clothes: with the enthusiasm and noise that ca 
one the kind his city cousins wore when they arise only from a gathering of 7,000 high-schoo 
isited their kin folk in the country. At students, who are fired with the spirit of 
bind, sixteen he left the farm on which he was rivalry. 
anid orn, in Canada, and followed his brother No, it isn’t an athletic meet. It’s 
si to St. Louis, where the latter was making Shakespeare contest in the Greek theater f 
] to good as an employee in a laundry. But at the University of California % 
 in- oung Anderson soon discovered that Every spring representatives of th 
ne clothes alone don’t make the man. high schools in California gather 
\fuch embarrassed, he returned to the university and engage in a dramat 
ane irm, where he remained until he had contest, reciting passages from Shake : 
neue nished a country-school education, speare. They come up the valley 
onal hen he went to Trenton, Ont., and automobiles loaded with their supporters 
“an ‘tered the Trenton Institute. After singing their school songs and cheering 4 
taking a course in English and in busi- For weeks Shakespeare has been di ' 
was ess, he returned to St. Louis, where he claimed up and down the State. Ther 
life ound employment in a laundry, with the have been preliminary and city cont ? 
een etermination to learn every thing con- and now on a day in April seventy repre i 
ats ected with the laundry business, in sentatives or so have met, chosen for th ' 
1 as vhich he saw big possibilities. final contest from some 10,000 students § 
cri He started in the assortment room, where And the man who is stirring up all this ; 
the he often assisted with the washing and ob- rivalry in Shakespeare is Samuel J. Hum: 
the tained ideas from an old washerwoman; then, Hume literally is putting Shakespeare o1 
Foe from office boy and adriver’s helper, he became as- high-school map in California. Of course, that 
oint sistant and bookkeeper, to the manager of a branch only part of his work. An instructor in pla 
lves iundry at Kansas City. During the years he re writing at the university, and director of the Greek i 
the mained in Kansas City, Mr. Anderson, believing an art theatre, he is engaged chiefly in developing a con 
1? ould be made of his humble calling, took up the study munity interest in better plays. Perhaps no one ha 
pry- of chemistry, to which he gave his attention after work done so much in that direction 
any ng-hours and at night. He was seeking to eliminate the In position to command a big job as producer, actor or ‘ 
and injurious chemicals used in soaps and washing powders, ; i director, Hume has turned his back on Broadway 
hich vhich eventually destroy the best as well as the cheapest One doesn t need a deep knowledge of the art of gone to California, where he is free to create and prod 
reading countenances to divine that this clean- . . . } 
tion 2 THERE. - a ’ cut chap does what he does well. He is J. Arthur = he he ills. Sam Hum« = Inst 1t1O1 an California. [1 
om- \fter working eleven years for his employer, who re Anderson, of St. Louis, who has showed how the his Greck theater—incidentally, the largest open-ait 
inst fused to sell him stock in his laundry, Anderson signed a business of washing clothes in a great city can be theater in America—he play rly te udience of 
contract that made him a co-partner of a St. Louis laun- made a very attractive as well as lucrative one. 150,000. 
e of Iry-man. At the end of five years he became his own The Shakespeare contest is only an incident in his f 
tion boss. This was in 1906. work, though it is mighty suggestive of the kind of thing ! 
7 to “T had a great deal of experience but little capital went to work and put in a swimming-pool in his laundry. Hume is doing. 
reat with which to start in the laundry business,” Mr. Ander Mr. Anderson believes that the laundry business will “Imagine it,” he said, ‘‘some of the boys and girls 
heir son tells his friends. ‘* Yet I still had great confidence in become one of the great factors in modern life. Certainly | who come up here for the contest never have been in a 
stly nyself and saw there was a great demand for better he has proved that a drudgery can be developed into an _ theater before. Imagine the effect—here they are in the 
ong vundry service; and I felt that I was on the right track art that is not without a certain fas« ination. aN Greek theater, seeing their own kids acting Shakespeare 
to ultimate success along this line of endeavor. I was V. Rector Griffith. They go home regular Shakespeare fans. For instance 
—" sure that good work and good service would in one high school the kids went back 
any arry me through.” pahtiek dt tecalen te nen. inn cout 
t be He rented the lower floor of a building on Shakespeare hat’s a typical case.” 
has Olive Street, and with twenty-five customers, Recently, in six weeks, Hume staged thre : 
sire eighteen assistants and two wagons’ he Shakespeare plays, the “First and Second 
the started in the laundry business for himself. Parts of Henry the Fourth,” and the “ Merry 
Fourteen years later his concern occupies four Wives of Windsor.”’ Then he started a series 
2 a buildings, runs twenty immense red auto- of modern plays, including such numbers as 
mobiles and employs more than three hun- “The Thunderbolt,’’ by Pinero, and ‘ Fame 
» of lred people. The first year of his venture the and the Poet,’ by Dunsai 
igh, gross earnings were $29,000. He instructed Kach series drew big crowds. That’s one 
lays his drivers that there would be no house-to thing Hume has demonstrated—good shows 
lay. house canvass in order to build up a laundry will pay their wa He does not cater to 
our business, since he felt confident that he would the highbrow Instead he presents just th 
/btain enough business through legitimate ad- good, normal play, and he keeps up his sta 
one vertising. And today J. Arthur Anderson is ards. Recently he gave a show with Rutl 
eift called the most unique advertiser in St. Louis. St. Denis that drew 14,000 people to the oper 
» at He believes advertisements bring results, if iir theater for two performances 
ane one has something that merits advertising. He He presents concerts and pageants. | 
per; ilso believes in installing in his laundry labor- nine months a vear. there are free c 
saving devices now on the market. in the beautiful open-air theat« Last sun E 
par- “Tf there had been no war,” said Mr. An- mer he produced the Cran it 
poe derson recently, “laundry prices would have Santa Barbara, and then thi d 
here gone down instead of up; so that laundry the annual festival of the ( : 
women employed in homes would have been St. Paul, Minn H 
ring inable to compete with the laundries. But And why does Hume prefer California to 
aa realizing that young women nowadays are New York ; 
hay. going to educate themselves, and women with “The commer ul dominates everything i 
ing higher educations are not going to work ina New York,” he said. “ There s too much 
fit laundry, I am an advocate of labor-saving envy of your neighbor, too much reaching out 
; devices. That is one reason I[ established a after the dollar. Men go there with 
family .laundry.”’ ideals, and they are caught in the machine 
ving Mr. Anderson firmly believes the old saying “You get big salaries, but not so much 
“he that all work and no play makes Jack and satisfaction. Almost never do you get to con 
ore Jill a dull boy and girl. While playing golf plete any creative thing. Out here 7 
t to until his muscles became tired, he would end different You work for the sake of doing 
all the afternoon’s play with a dip in the ocean. things well, and not so much for money. Yo 
[hat was when he was spending a season at are freer. You can create and produce your 
hat one of the playgrounds of Florida, which set — own ideas. There is personal satisfaction ir t 
aan him to thinking: i, when playing golf, a dip Introducing a theatrical genius who, had he stayed on Broadway, might that, and it encourages real creativ work I n 
1 of in the surl devs: good for a? business man, 4 have made a barrel of money, but who, instead, went to California to “‘create can get stimulus out of New York, but I'd 
shly short time spent in a swimming pool was and produce as he wills.’’ His name is S. J. Hume, and he is the Director of the never live and work there 
idge better for a working girl. With this idea he Greek theater and an instructor of play-writing at the University of California. Earl Chi : 
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Japanese naval constructors are not permitting disarmament talk to dull the edge of 
their professional enthusiasm, or to lessen the speed of their achievement. This photo- 
graph, made exclusively for LESLIE’S, is the first picture of the new 32,600-ton Nippon 
dreadnaught, Nagato, to be printed outside Japan. The Nagato is the largest war 
vessel yet launched from a Japanese dockyard, although the battleships Jse and Hyuga, 
built in 1918, are each nearly her equal in displacement tonnage. Three more dread- 
naughts of the Nagato type, Kaga, Tosu and Nutsu, are in process of building. Al 

though high Japanese officials say that the resources of their country will not permit 
of competition with Great Britain and the United States in naval output, the appear 








Armament Is More Noticeable Than Disarmament in the New Japanese Dreadnaught ‘‘Nagato’’ of Which This Is the First Published Photograph 


ance on the eastern seas of dreadnaughts of the Nagato type suggests the existence of a 
naval program more ambitious and far-reaching than Tokyo has admitted in official 
statements. There is significance in the fact that the above photograph was obtained 
only with the greatest difficulty by LESLIE’S correspondent in Japan. ‘The original 
picture, taken during the Nagato’s speed trial over the Japanese official course, was 
snapped surreptitiously with a pocket camera, but thanks to the excellence of the lens, 
enlargement of the picture disclosed impressive details of armament not visible in the 
smaller photograph. Data as to armament is not available, but with double turrets 
fore and aft, the arguments carried by the Nagato are both weighty and forceful. 














Memorial Museum in Golden Gate Park, Which M. H. de Young has Just Presented to the Public of San Francisco 


‘San Francisco has been made the richer, both materially and artistically, by the 
munificence of M. H. de Young, one of its wealthiest citizens. Mr. de Young has pre- 
sented to the city the Memorial Museum in Golden Gate Park, which was founded by 
Midwinter Exposition of 1894. Through his initiative, the 








him to commem ate ti 


balance remaining from the latter was expended in the purchase of exhibits for the 
original museum building. Since then he has enriched the collection in all its depart- 
ments, and now climaxes his generosity by presenting to San Francisco’s public the 
beautiful buildings, principal units in a group of three, in which the exhibits are housed. 
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The door clattered open and Garry Blackwell himself plunged into the office. 


N a certain late summer afternoon, Garret 
Blackwell abruptly came to an important 
decision. Lois Coltrin had to be shown. 
The remark is Garry’s. 
You know the Garry Blackwell 
He captained the greatest eleven in the history of your 

Ima mater, made his choice of the clubs 
liger Inn—and brought the prettiest girl to the smartest 
upper class prom. 

You also know Lois Coltrin. One of those slim, long 
urved, athletic sylphs with the most violetty-gray 
ves and the softest red mouth ever made for kisses; a 
traight little nose and low brow, shaded by hair so 
gold that the waves of it look hot. 

Sheer self-defense from the importunities of suitors 
ompelled Lois to adopt her “line.” 
er father, Joel Coltrin, president of Midland Zinc. 

It happened like this, that evening as they sat in the 
\oonlight. 

“Marry me, Lois,” Garry 
eaned over and kissed her. 
‘*Vou’re a nice boy, Garry, only I’m never”—she 
iid it after the manner of one who has long nursed an 
epigram—‘‘never going to marry any man who isn’t 
loing things.” 

‘‘Not bad, Lois,” he granted. ‘‘I suppose the pater 
has been lecturing about this ‘from mill hand to mag- 
nate’ stuff, what?”? Unfortunately he had guessed too 

closely. She stiffened. A moment later they were in 
the throes of a violent spat that came up like a whirling 
storm cloud in a sunlit sky. 

The arrival of a group of four men, in as many big 
motor cars, prevented them from making up. 

Garry recognized the directors of Midland Zinc, 
evidently there to confer about plant affairs. 

When the directors had gone inside, they renewed 
their tiff where they had left off. After a bit Garry 
coldly said good-bye and stalked away to his little 
roadster. 

“T’ll show you,” he muttered. But he meant Lois, 
not the roadster. 


said, breathlessly and 
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Ahead, he propelled a dark-visaged, pallid-skinned foreigner, whose unshaved chin trembled with F 
evident apprehension. Behind, reluctantly, followed John Busky. F 
| * * 
The Sporting [nstinct 
° ° P ° ‘ ye 
A Dramatic Story of Ore-Mill Troubles, Bolshevism, and a Production Victory 
By HAROLD HARGRAVE : 
Illustrated by Harotp ANDERSON 
As a result of the conference at the Coltrin home, the “Charley, Old Man, how much ore do you 
Midland Zinc Corporation acquired a new General  we’ve got lying in government warehouses, in bond- 
Manager in the person of one Mr. James Nourse, rated the Australian stuff, I mean?”’ 
as one of the four most efficient handlers of labor in the ‘Must be a year’s supply,” figured Gallatin, ‘‘ about 
type. country. thirty-five thousand tons. Outside of the duty, it is 
Immediately, ‘‘Jimmy”’’ Nourse became the victim cheaper than Joplin or Miami stuff.” 
in this case of the universal bane of industry—production troubles. ‘‘Cheaper, yes, as long as the Midland can balance . 
The Midland found itself worse off than even the most the duty by exporting zinc, spelter and sheets, 
unfortunate among its rivals. The mechanisms whirred amounts equivalent to the zinc content of the ore 
as usual, but when the backs of foremen were turned, Gallatin’s eyes widened ‘ 
their gangs loafed. ‘“Unless, from now on,”’ continued Nourse we 
Nourse read the usual story in the diminished smoke out the balance of the production, the Midland stands 
wafted across the wide-flung octagonal enclosure whose to lose close to a hundred thousand dollars by April 
heavy wire fences barred the public from the seven _ first.” 
distinct units of the Midland, with their two thousand Gallatin whistled 
She took it from operatives. “I’m for anything that will help straighten us out 
Nourse shut his teeth hard and rang for Charles — this ore emergency,” Gallatin declared 
Gallatin, works superintendent and his direct assistant. Suddenly Nourse’s eyes focussed on a gang of me 
“Charley, Old Man,” began Nourse, after a thought- ‘Look at that, Charley!” he cric 
ful interval, “Shave you ever stopped to think that this The two halted, partly screened by a huge slag pile 
outcry about lessened output may be due to survival of A figure had stepped forward, shovel in hand a 
a lot of obsolete methods of handling men?” was pantomining instructions to a strapping foreigner 
“I have,” replied Gallatin, succinctly. who must have tipped the scales at fully two hundre : 
‘Well, what does it suggest to you?” pounds. 
“If you want to know,” replied Gallatin, ‘I think “That’s Garry Blackwell, a young fellow who can : 
it’s time we got back to the good, old days when men to us a month ago and claimed to know all about the 
either did a full day’s work or starved.” zinc business,” observed Gallatir ‘So I put him at 
“Charley, when bonuses, group insurance, a person- common labor.” ‘: 
nel director and a corps of efficiency experts of the old ‘Charley, Old Man, sometimes I almost believe 
school all fail to devise a remedy, it’s high time to work there is hope for you,” murmured Nourse. “What did * 
out a scheme of our own! Come on, let’s finish the you say his name was?” S 
rounds before the noon period ends.”’ He frowned toward ‘Garry Blackwell. They say he’s forever figuring 
a building a good half mile away. out some athletic stunt or other that keeps the yard 
As the two resumed their tour of the plant, Jimmy gang on edge.” 
Nourse fell silent, chewing over an interview with Joel Meanwhile Garry Blackwell had managed to induce \ 
Coltrin, the president, on the day previous. his human burden to stand on the shovel. As Nour 
‘I’m in a deuce of a financial hole, Jim,” Coltrin had watched, Garry bent and gripped the heavy handl 


told him, ‘‘what with the financial strain of the strike 
and shutdown, the ore contracts and some personal 
investments.’’ The banks were chary with credits, too 

The ore report danced through his mind, insistently. 


eta 








more firmly. ‘ 
‘*Good-night, Blackwell,” hummed Gailatin, with 


a trv that 
em try that 


note of satisfaction. ‘*T’ve seen 
before, but never get away with it.’ 





It was difficult to realize the significance of what 
followed, so effortless did it appear, outwardly. Now 
the shovel with its human burden began to rise. It 
cleared the ground an inch. The watchers held their 
breaths hard. A long interval. It reached the hori- 
zontal. Nourse’s face lit with the warm glow of admira- 
tion. Gallatin stared, open-mouthed. 

For a moment, the onlookers, somewhat awed, stood 
silent, then broke into a scattered applause that 
swelled into a cheer. 

“Come along, Charley,’ shouted Nourse over the 
blast of the whistle. ‘‘ Doggone it, man, you saw some- 
thing didn’t you? I’ve got the idea, at last.” 


and stood waiting. 

‘‘Another slump, Mr. Nourse,” he started 
apologetically. ‘‘The foremen say they’re afraid to 
order the men to work.” He paused. 

‘Go ahead. Shoot me the worst,” urged the General 
Manager, divining a further worry on the part of the 
super. 

‘Pat Sheridan is down with the ‘flu,’ announced 
Gallatin, naming the yard boss. ‘‘ Best man we’ve got, 
too. I’ve put your young Colossus, Blackwell, in his 
place temporarily as straw boss.” He uttered it doubt- 
fully. 

“Fine,” approved Nourse; “that kid is bound to have 
their respect, even if he is a newcomer, if I’m any judge 
of human nat a 

The door opened and Garry Blackwell, one-hour-old 
straw boss of the yard gang of the Midland Zinc com- 
pany, entered. Blackwell’s right cheek was decorated 
with a lump as colorful as the flames of a furnace retort, 
and quite recently his right hand seemed to have met 
with an accident. 

“What the——” began Gallatin. 

“Young man,” announced Jimmy Nourse in. genuine 
horror, “you had no business getting yourself ground 
up in the ore crusher. Have you been slaughtering 
some one?” 

“Well, sir, not precisely that,” Blackwell corrected, 
“T’ve just fired that big loafer, John Busky.”’ 

“John Busky!”’ This in a shout from Gallatin. “Why, 
Blackwell, he’s the oldest employee in that particular 
gang. He was with us for six years before you ever left 
college. I think we're entitled to some explanation, be- 
fore the employment department acts.” 

“Let’s hear the story,” said Mr. Nourse. 

“He was telling the men that they were slaves and 
never would get what was due them unless they joined 
the I. W. W. I fired him for that. Then he called me a 
scab, and said Mr. Nourse had been brought here to 
bull the men along. But when he added that Miss 
Coltrin, sir, was rolling around in big automobiles, with 
furs and silks bought with the money that ought to go 
to the workingman, I jolted him on the mouth and we 
mixed it. They’re bringing him around out there, 
now.” He nodded in the direction of the plant hospital. 

Jimmy Nourse tilted back his chair and surveyed 
the agitated Gallatin. 

“Charley, on your way out ask Scott to come in 
here,” he ordered. Scott was the Employment Manager 
of the Midland. He arrived almost instantly. “ Mr. 
Scott,” said Jimmy, “from now on Mr. Blackwell is 
entered on your files as boss of the yard gang at Pat 
Sheridan’s salary. We'll take care of Pat when he 
returns. That's all.” 


Pyne ps brought in the daily production slip 
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~ROM the window of the main office of the Mid 
land, Jimmy Nourse watched the approach of 
Garry Blackwell, foreman of the yard gang. 

“Well, Mr. Blackwell,’ Nourse greeted him, * vou’re 
ahead of time—which, I’ve heard, is a very satisfactory 
failing with you out there in the yards,” complimen 
tarily. 

“That’s due to the men, sir; they’re a dandy bunch.” 

“T suppose you'll be sorry to leave them?”’ 

“Leave them? I don’t understand— 

“Vou don’t? Well, I mean that we’ve decided to 
reward you for a real accomplishment, Mr. Blackwell 
How did you do it?”’ 

“Why, it was nothing, Mr. Nourse. The various 
sections of the yard gang just worked up a sort of 
rivalry, and the first thing you know, they were breaking 
their necks to get the work out of the way ahead of 
some other bunch. Besides, it gave them more time 
to——” Garry broke off. He had not meant to say 
so muc h. 

“To do what?” asked that person softly. 

‘To practice putting the shot and lifting weights,” 
blurted forth the embarrassed youngster, reddening and 
a bit shamefaced. “You see, sir, some of the fellows 
promoted a competition between the three sections, and 
the first thing vou know they had arranged for a field 
day “4 

“Just for the spor med Nourse, in- 
credulously. ** You don’t mean to tell me és 
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“Well,” admitted Blackwell, slowly, “there may have 
been a few small bets.”’ 

“Young man,” interrupted the General Manager, 
“it’s high time, apparently, that your activities should 
be directed elsewhere. This settles it.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured Garry, miserably. 

“Mr. Densham retires today after fifty years of 
honorable service,” Garry caught his emphasis on the 
word honorable. ‘Mr. Halpin succeeds him as super- 
intendent of smelters. We've decided to transfer you 
to his department, for some reason not clear to me yet. 
You'll be his assistant. Now, go.” 


OME two weeks later Mr. Nourse summoned 
Garry Blackwell; two weeks in which that ener- 
getic young man had driven Mr. Halpin, his 

immediate superior, to the verge of insanity with his 
continual stream of questions about heat, retorts, 
charging and drawing—the thousand details of smelting 
that text-books could not cover with a tithe of Mr. 
Halpin’s practicality. 

“Garry,” began Nourse in the soft voice whose mag- 
netism swayed men, “we're involved in a tough propo- 
sition at the plant. I’m asking the department heads 
to work out some way to speed ’er up.” 

Unlike the heads of the ore department, acid works, 
rolling-mill, oxide and sulphate plants, stupendously 
amazed at being taken into the confidence of the man- 
agement, for the first time in their lives, Garry evidenced 
no surprise. He listened seriously. His gravity was 
enhanced by the abrupt realization that this thing hit 
Lois. 

“Of course, sir,” promised Garry at the end, “you 
can count on anything I can do.” 

“The smelter has been the principal cause of the drop 
in production,”’ Nourse informed him, without criticism. 
“It’s not the fault of the equipment, Blackwell, it’s 
the men.” 

“They’re a decent lot at bottom,” defended Garry. 


ESTINY moves in devious ways, and it was 

written on the books that Garry should en- 

counter his old fistic opponent, John Busky, a 
brief distance outside of the main gate. 

“Hello, you, Boss,’”’ ventured Busky, with a piteous 
note in the greeting in which commingled anxiety and 
doubt as to the reception he would get. Garry recog 
nized that here was no voice of enmity. Busky looked 
the picture of hard luck. Garry began to feel sorry for him. 

‘How are you, Busky,” he offered, still a bit frigidly. 
The giant broke into a wide grin of relief. 

“You got good job for Busky?’’ He asked it anxiously, 
and hung upon the reply. 

“Job? What’s the matter with your ‘red’ friends; 
can’t they get you a job?” 

“Sure, I get plenty job, maybe. But, Mr. Boss, I 
work long time for Midland, you know. I work in 
yard. But first I work in furnace——” 

“Tn the smelter!” exclaimed Garry; “how long were 
you there?” 

“Maybe three year, but I no like boss man 

“Well, what do you want of me, Busky?”’ 
it not unkindly. 

“You make big fight. You lick John Busky, what? 
I go home and old woman she say it serve me right. 
My brother Zombroz he say I am right. But she raise 
hell! You give me back job, I show you I am sorry, 
Mr. Boss,” he now pleaded. 

Garry considered. ‘What does your brother do,”’ he 
shot at the waiting suppliant, suddenly, curious to know 
why that individual had supported John. 

Busky hesitated, a tinge of alarm in his eyes. 

‘“‘Zombroz, he very smart. He read much books and 
in New York he make plenty talk to Polander people, 
but most of time he work in cellar with he shook 
his head helpless to express it. 

“Bombs!”’ cried Garry, dismayed. 

“No, no, no!” disclaimed Busky, pivoting his head in 
a frenzy of negation. ‘“‘Him very smart man. Him 
him—student!’’ He yelled the word, triumphantly. 

“T make ’em all work, you give me job?” he en 
treated, earnestly. 

“Damned if I don’t believe you’re on the square, 
John,” announced Blackwell to this. “Anyhow, I’m 
going to give youa chance. But no tricks, now. If you 
work in the smelter with me, no agitating, savvy?” 

“Busky is good American cit’zen,” he stated em- 
phatically. 

“Now you're talking, John. Come around in the 
morning and see Mr. Scott.’’ He thrust out his hand. 
Busky took it gratefully and there was the fervor of 
loyalty in his clasp. 


He said 


SNARRY BLACKWELL reported the encounter to 
J the General Manager. 
“That brother of Busky’s seems to be a genuine 
bolshevik, Mr. Nourse,”’ he puzzled, toward the end. 
“T take it that the fellow is an educated Pole, prob- 
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ably some sort of student,’ Nourse meditated aloud. 
“that’s not so unusual. Some of them are shrew 
dabblers in chemistry, and most of them dreamers.” 

‘“Busky seemed on the level, and I'll bet he reports 
promptly.” 

“You win.” Nourse nodded toward the employment 
office. ‘You'll have a valuable man there, if I know his 
kind,” suggested Nourse. “Put him to work on some 
lagging furnace.” 

Blackwell attached the chastened recruit to number 
six. Busky’s previous experience showed immediately. 
Within a week after his advent, a perceptible improve. 
ment became noticeable. Inquiry showed it due to the 
giant’s leadership. 

From the outset, the big Polander showed a doglike 
devotion to Blackwell. He was a born straw boss. As 
soon as Garry realized it, he made him one in fact. 

That same night Blackwell sent for Busky. The big 
Pole’s face evinced his wonder. 

“John,” opened the super, in Mr. Nourse’s best 
fashion, ‘‘furnaces no make so much spelter; not 
enough, see,” he registered disgust. ‘I’m not blaming 
anybody, especially, you savvy? But the Midland js 
in a bad fix. This smelter has got to make more zinc, 
Get it, John?” 

Busky, bewildered, but partly understanding, nodded 
assent. 

“Nobody work hard like when Busky here before,” 
he volunteered. 

“That’s right, John,” agreed Blackwell. “Here’s the 
plant record, John,” explained Garry, indicating the 
figures. ‘‘Made by number eight furnace. Twenty- 
four thousand eight hundred pounds of spelter.”’ 

The Pole’s eyes lit. This was intelligible to him. The 
silverlike ingots were a part of his life. 

“No get so much now,” he muttered. 

“Nope. That’s the plant record. The boss of that 
furnace was the best man ever in the smelter. Why, | 
heard Mr. Gallatin say no Polander ever could hope to 
equal the record of that old Russian. 

“Bah!” sneered Busky, hit in a sore spot. 

“Honest, John, I’m ashamed of you fellows to let a 
measly little record like that stand; especially when the 
Midland is in trouble.” 

Busky was flattered. A superintendent had recog- 
nized him as an equal. Never before had this occurred. 
His Boss was putting something up to him as man to 
man. Besides, this was a sporting proposition—to 
break a record. It was also a patriotic challenge, inas- 
much as the record was held by a mere Russian. 

“You no think we can break him record?” he in- 
quired to make sure. 

“Doesn't look that way to me, John.” 

“Huh!” Busky regarded him pityingly. “You see, 
may be soon.” 


ARRY waylaid Nourse next morning and re- 
fs peated his talk with John Busky. 

“What happened,” asked the G. M. like one 
who has tracked a stream to its source and found placer 
gold. 

“Well, Busky came around after his shift and asked 
how much spelter they had turned out.” 

“Did, eh! How much was it?” 

“Not much. He seemed miffed.”’ 

“Well,” instructed Nourse, “tell ’em every night.” 

At the end of the shift, a brand new bulletin board 
appeared in the wash-house. In the morning a tabu- 
lated sheet stared whitely at the men as they came in and 
went out. With the spirit akin to that animating an) 
street crowd, they glanced at it curiously. Willing in- 
terpreters appeared among them to announce that in 
production for the past twenty-four hours, number 
seven furnace led by more than five hundred pounds of 
metal. In the group that listened to this, stood John 
3usky, sulking prominently. 

On Saturday, Blackwell personally posted the figures 
showing that number six had overtaken its competitor 
with a total far in excess of anything reached for many a 
long month. Then he sent for Busky. 

“John, you fellows at number six did fine,” he com 
plimented. Have a cigar.” He extended an open box. 
Busky took one diffidently. It was an excellent brand 
and the cigars were long and thick, which was his idea of 
a good smoke. But more than that, the super, by this 
act had recognized the man as an equal. Busky glowed. 
“Here, John, take the box and pass ’em around to 
your crew when they come on,” urged Garry, radiating 
goodfellowship and without the semblance of offering 
reward, a thing that filled Busky with the spirit of 
kinship. 

With genuine pride John Busky touched a match to one 
of the big smokes, and when the blue cloud rolled forth 
it was blown, curiously enough, directly into the face of 
Pete Corovitch, straw boss at number seven furnace. 

rhe next bulletin was a surprising bulletin indeed, for 
neither six nor seven led, but an upstart furnace far up 

(Continued on page 188) 
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pe Another Aftermath of the War How’s this for a Dive? 


N°? Sherlock Holmes is needed to deduce the reason why this shipment of machinery eae ATe objects, like human beings, sometimes do strange things. Here, for 
was “delayed in transit” four years. One has only to glance at the inscription on example, is a trolley car which recently took a header into a Rhode Island stream. It 
let \ the crate to obtain an excellent clue to the mystery. German goods? Yes—and for that was miraculously saved by its ‘‘resistance box”’ which by chance caught on the edge of 
on Un reason held in Seattle by Uncle Sam during the war, and recently released for delivery. the bridge. The unusual accident occurred between Pawtucket and Attleboro 
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ce of The British Celebrate Their Memorable Victory in the Holy Land 
UST three years ago General Allenby astounded the world and delighted the Allied versary of that memorable entry was celebrated throughout the Holy Land. One of 
nations by smashing the Turks in Palestine in a series of brilliantly executed attacks. the big features was a great military parade in Jerusalem. Here we see Sir Herbert 
His campaign came to a glorious finale when he entered Jerusalem and took possession Samuel, the High Commissioner, leading it down picturesque Jaffa Road “he d 
of the historic ‘‘Holy City.’’ We all remember that. The other day the third anni- tinguished Britisher has just received the salute at Jaffa Gate (under the clock tower 
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: Have You Ever Seen a Bridge Like This ? 


What Can We Do for These Men? 
HICAGO proudly boasts that it has the only bridge in the world operating like an 
The answer, of course, was: ‘‘ Working—actually The central span, which is 130 feet long and 61 feet wide, 
is counterweighted with four weights of 70 tons each at the four corners. When these 
weights are put into operation the bridge goes up or down just like an elevator. It 
requires about one minute to raise or lower the span; and when it is at its grc_test 
height there is a clearance of 150 feet between the roadway and the water’s surface. 


“WAV HERE, oh where, are the hoboes and the tramps?”’ was an oft-repeated 
y elevator. Here it is 


question during the war. 
working —for double or triple pay!’’ Lucrative wartime jobs being non est now, 


tenderhearted housewives are once more exchanging ‘‘ham and”’ for human labor; 
and our great cities are again confronted with the serious unemployment problem. 
Here are some of the jobless ones in New York City, who are staging a little parade. 
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En Route to Far-Off Australia, H.M.S. ‘‘Chatham” Stops at Hospitable San Diego, California 
F course there is absolutely no danger of Great Britain and Japan ever coming uneasy these days. ‘‘Somehow we’d feel very much more comfortable with a few 
All of the diplomats of both nations will tell you fighting vessels nearby,’’ they whispered to the Mother Country not long ago; and 
who proved rather conclusively during the England responded by sending out H.M.S. Chatham—shown here as she appeared 
are just a wee bit during her stop at San Diego. When she arrives Australia will have a two-ship navy 





to blows. Oh, dear me, no! 


that. Nevertheless, the Australians 
recent European fracas that they are by no means a timorous lot 
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At the corner of Eleventh Street and Broadway he has 
There the autoist may 


Here Are a Few of Them 


institution in Los Angeles. 
what is often referred to as ‘‘the auto boneyard of the Pacific.’ 
buy any part desired for any make of car on the market for the past fifteen years. 
Hundreds of cars which have borne their former owners across the continent are to 
be found there. This photo gives an idea of the appearance of the ‘“‘boneyard.”’ 


Where Are the Cars of Yesteryear ? 


OONER or later the most luxurious limousine that ever purred its way into a 
garage, as well as the loudest, lowliest ‘‘tin Lizzie’’ must, like man, pass away. 

For machines as well as for human beings ‘‘the paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
We all know right well where the latter go; but how about the former? The answer, 
in Southern California at least, is, ‘‘to ‘Steve, the Auto Parts Man.’’’ Steve is an 











Mr. O'Callaghan Pays Us a Visit 


rd 


© vxperwoov a . - 
Roosevelt Would Have Admired This Man 
ANIEL O’CALLAGHAN, who succeeded the late Terence MacSwiney as Li 
which he reached as a stowaway 


E hear a lot of talk about “‘ good citizenship,’’ but how many people really prac- 
tice it? Here’s one man who does. His name is William S. Grant, and he lives Mayor of Cork. His arrival in this country 
Each night, carrying a bandana handkerchief tied to a cane he has given our immigration authorities another hard nut tocrack. He claims that he 
came over in response to a cordial invitation from the Committee of One Hundred. 
soe 


in Philadelphia. 
appears at a certain corner and acts asa traffic cop. Mr. Grant is a retired business man. 
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(TIONAL Constitutional Prohibition has made the 

United States the most discussed, cussed, and in 
some quarters, the most beloved nation in the 
world. Those who want intoxicating liquor to 
drink condemn it as an invasion of their personal 
liberty and destructive of property rights. Those who put the 
public welfare before their personal habits and convenience 
accept it either as a great blessing or as an experiment, and are 
watching its final results with keen interest. 

In order to determine what Prohibition has done, we should 
take into consideration that it is the target for a world-wide 
attack. Never has there been such a propaganda circulated 
against any policy of government. A part of England has Pro- 
hibitionphobia as soon as the subject is mentioned. It is char 
acterized as “vicious,” “destructive of personal liberty,” “‘a 
failure,” and the cause of increased drunkenness and crime in 
the States. At home there is organized attack, not only upon the 
law, but against its enforcement. This might well have been 
expected by the friends of Prohibition, because the liquor traflic 
was more strongly entrenched in the business, social, and political 
life of this nation than any other evil. To tear it up by the roots 
caused confusion and strong opposition in many quarters. We are 
told by one group that the law is too drastic, and by another line of 
objectors that you can buy liquor in the United States as freely 
as ever, that rum-running is a regular business, that evervbody 
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as Accomplished 


These are just a few random cases cited against some 
fellow’s statistics who may say that in Jehoshaphat or Hell Bend 
there has been an increase in crime because the people cannot con- 
veniently buy whiskey, or to counter the fellow who says that in 
Possum Hollow, or in the great metropolis, the Prohibition Lay 
is being temporarily violated by rum-runners. Of course, 
these illustrations do not prove the case for Prohibition con 
clusively, but we can cite a score of communities where Prohibj 
tion is a success to one where it is a temporary failure. Sixt, 
per cent. of the people in ninety per cent. of the territory oj 
the nation experimented with this before National Prohibition 
was adopted. After trying both systems, they adopted Prohibi 
tion as the better policy of the two. 

No one who has studied the inherent lawless, vicious char 
acter of the liquor traffic ever believed that the full benefits 
of Prohibition would be manifest within four or five years. The 
alcohol addict and the human wreckage produced by liquor wil! 
be in our midst for decades. 

The enactment of a Prohibition Law is the beginning of the end 
of the fight against liquor, but it is not the end. ‘The organized 
forces that secured Prohibition have the most difficult part of 
their task yet to perform. 

This nation will be the greatest laboratory experiment for 
Prohibition in the world. We confidently predict the following 
extremely beneficial results: 


has become an expert in home brew, that millions 
of gallons of liquor are being shipped into the 
United States from abroad, and that there has 
been a complete collapse of Prohibition. The 
method of reasoning is unique. A single point is 
picked out, and it is charged that liquor is being 
sold ad libitum. The conclusion then follows 

that it has failed everywhere in the United States. 

By the same logic, when we find a horse-thief or 
murderer in some locality, we should proclaim a collapse 
of legislation against murder or horse-stealing. Reason- 
ing from a specific case to a general conclusion is always 
dangerous if you want to tell the truth 

Because there are temporary lapses in the enforcement 
of Prohibition in a given locality does not prove the whole 
policy a failure. The value of Prohibition is, of course, 
measured by its enforcement. Fifty per cent. enforce 
ment gives only tifty results, but even such 
results are better than the effects of a license system. 
lhe outlawed liquor traffic can be suppressed at any 
time when the officers do their duty, or public sentiment 
is sufficiently aroused to force them to action. The 
beverage liquor traffic in this nation is now an outlaw. It 
has no more legal rights than a burglar or a horse-thief. 
There is a distinct advantage in placing this traffic in 
such a position where it can no longer legally make drunk- 
ards out of American citizens. 

Prohibition, although handicapped, has demonstrated 
that it is a success. The odds have been all against it 
thus far. For about six months after its adoption, the 
bootlegger did business in many places, because he 
claimed the law was unconstitutional. Timid officers 
used this as an excuse for non-enforcement. 

No sooner had the Supreme Court sustained the law 
than the political campaign of 1920 swung into full force. 
Prohibition was made a football in the campaign to the 
detriment of honest law enforcement. The Federal 
Law Enforcement Division was a new organization. It 
was not yet harness-broke. Many of its own employees 
were political appointments, chosen from motives quite 
apart from the merits of Prohibition and its enforcement. 
In spite of all of these handicaps, however, Prohibition 
has done some things which will inspire the people never 
to surrender the policy, and to fight on aggressively until 


per cent 
per cent. 


it is made a complete success 

Here are some of the results worth while: It has dem 
onstrated to the world that a self-governing people are 
willing to vote upon themselves, through their regularly 
constituted representatives, self-discipline and _self-re- 
straint, for the public good. Never has any other great 
nation subjec ted itself to so severe a moral test. 


Prohibition has convinced the world that it is not nec 
essary for a nation to raise its revenues for public ex 
penses out of a recognized evil like the liquor traffic. This 


nation without liquor revenues is better equipped to meet 
the big reconstruction problems following the Great War 
than any of the countries sodden with liquor. 


It has removed the saloon as a public nuisance and 


menace. There is not a single wet advocate who cham 
pions the return o old-time saloon. In ten years 
those who are now pioning a beer and wine, or 
other weakenil gy ame Iment to Prohibition will be 
gainst any change of that kind. Some people are 
) | e for human progress 
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By Wayne B. WHEELER 


General Counsel and Legislative Superintendent 


Anti-Saloon League of America 


pages of testimony. It brands the liquor traffic as an 
unpatriotic, boycotting, press-subsidizing, tax-evading, 
corrupt influence in American life. The traffic is keep- 
ing up its established reputation. Prohibition is the 
searchlight to discover who some of the real enemies of 
orderly government are. 

A policy of government that reduces crime, drunken- 
ness and poverty, and increases the health, wealth and 
happiness of the people, is a success, and should have 
the support of patriotic people. 

Without stopping to recount the economic advantages 
of Prohibition, apparent in practically every bank of the 
United States and in every industrial enterprise, large 
and small, or in countless thousands of American homes, 
where comfort and happiness prevail, and not penury and 
misery as heretofore; without using any valuable space to 
accumulate the overwhelming testimony of Boards of 
Health and physicians and the irrefutable comparison of 
vital statistics, all showing the improved health condi- 
tions prevalent throughout the land; without mentioning 
any testimony of church officials, Sunday-school super- 
intendents, ministers, college presidents, and others inter- 
ested in moral welfare, who with practical unanimity pro- 
claim the success of this movement and its uplifting effect 
upon the morals of the nation; as against the unsup- 
ported desultory evidence and statements here and there 
that this law is not enforced in this place or in that place 
(which at most means that it is not perfectly enforced 
and is not enforced all of the time in one place), let us 
look at other places where the law is enforced. These 
places more nearly represent the average condition in 
the United States than the few places which may be 
picked out as a horrible example of Prohibition. 

In Virginia over half of the commitments to prison 
for crime have been prevented. (See official Report of 
Commissioner of Prohibition of Virginia.) 

In Philadelphia, six months wet, 47,090 arrests; six 
months dry, 28,550. 

In Minneapolis, Chief of Police Walker says Prohi- 
bition has reduced the work of the Municipal Court by 
fifty per cent. 

In Baltimore, Md., the Jail Board reports a decrease 
of 3,992 commitments in a period of twelve months, Pro 
hibition having been operative six months only. The 
same proportion for one year would be 7,984. 

In the State of Massachusetts Commissioner Herbert 
Parsons on May 1, 1920, stated that he had only one 
fourth of the prisoners-he had during the corresponding 
months under license. 

In Pittsburgh the arrests twelve months before Pro- 
hibition were 61,944; twelve months following Prohibi 
tion, 20,024. 

In Cincinnati the workhouse is closed. In East St. 
Louis the jail is empty. In Marion, Ohio, the jail is 


for rent. San Francisco reports a drop of 15,000 arrests 
ler Prohibition. Boston in 1919 had 88,593 arrests 
for drunkenness; in 1920, 47,305. Detroit reduced the 


for drunkenness from 19,309 in the year 1917 to 


arrests 


6,244 this year. 


The United States will develop a race free from 
the taint of alcoholic poison. It has been demon 
strated Scientifically that alcohol is one of the 
greatest sources of race degeneracy, reflected in 
lunacy, epilepsy, idiocy and feeble-mindedness. 
The improvements in these respects will not be 
fully realized for a generation. The present de- 
crease in the applicants to the institutions, par- 
ticularly insane asylums, proves that, if no other 

good results came from Prohibition, it is worth more 
than the entire cost to secure it. Every defective, crim- 
inal and delinquent eliminated puts new strength into 
the Republic. 

In crowded and cosmopolitan New York, with an ele- 
ment to whom the law is a thing chiefly to be set at 
detiance, the results of Prohibition as shown by the sta- 
tistics in the District Attorney’s office for the first ten 
months of 1920 are illuminating. They show a decrease 
of 38 murders, 200 robberies, 100 burglaries, 21 homi- 
cides, 203 petit larcenies, and. 57 “fences,”’ or places 
where stolen property is received. 

Fines assessed by Federal officers since the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition have aggregated $795,000 and more 
than a million dollars’ worth of automobile, and other 
property has been confiscated during the same period. 
Over 1700 arrests have been made by Federal officers for 
violation of the Prohibition law. 

We will be the greatest financial power of all the nations, 
because we will conserve what other nations waste for 
liquor. Over two billion dollars a year saved in money 
formerly spent for intoxicating liquor will be a big asset. 
Add to this at least an equal amount which will come 
as a result of increased efficiency and decreased accidents, 
and we will begin to realize what a financial asset Pro- 
hibition will be. 

Crime is one of the most expensive evils with which 
the nation has to deal. The decreased arrests for drunk- 
enness and crime will be a big saving, but this will not 
be the largest item with which to reckon. Every citizen 
who becomes a criminal, not only adds expense to the 
Government, but eliminates a wealth-producing factor, 
and loads his burden upon useful members of society. 

Increased intelligence will be another big asset. The 
average increased attendance in the schools under Pro- 
hibition has been about ten per cent. An intelligent citi- 
zenship is an essential to a successful Democracy. 

Prohibition will be an unmistakable health and life- 
extension influence. The National Medical Associa- 
tion has repeatedly proclaimed that intoxicating liquor is 
a menace to life and good health. 

The home life of the people will be better and happier. 
Hundreds of thousands of children will be better clad and 
better fed. The politics of the nation will be cleaner. 
Measures designed for the public good will no longer be 
censored by a liquor lobby. 

Business men will no longer be subjected to the un- 
American liquor boycott, which the sworn testimony 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee proved was one 
of the effective liquor weapons in the past. 

Prohibition will demonstrate that a righteous policy 
of government exalts a nation. A self-governing peo- 
ple courageous enough and moral enough to ignore the 
misrepresentation and abuse which follow every advance- 
ment for moral progress will develop a moral fiber that 
will not only be a source of strength at home, but will 
inspire the world to follow our example. The prohibition 
of the liquor traffic will make the United States the 
greatest financial, political and moral power in the world. 
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Got a Pin About You? 


Well, Here ls How It Was Cut, Headed, 
Pointed, Whitened, Cleaned and 
Carded, After Its Start in a 
Corl of Wire 


Picking up a Pin or Letting It Lie Is Optional Nowadays Like the Circus, Pin-Making Is “ All Under One Tent.” 
non 


the ‘See a pin and pick it up and all your days you'll have good luck,” was a saying which This view, and that on the left, show the machine which combines and concentrates all 
originated when pins' were not turned out automatically, like this, at the rate of four _ the opetations of pin-making, except coloring and polishing. It cuts the wire,’ hammers 


din hundred a minute. It may date back to the times when fishbones were the only pins. the head and files the point. Iron is used for cheapest pins, hardened steel for the best. 
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Cutting Coupons and Carded Pins Are Done with the Same Motion Necessity Was the Mother of the Pin-Carding Machine 


This young woman is cutting carded pins. Carding pins is a process to which machinery The machine for carding pins, here shown, is an outgrowth of the invention of Samuel 
first was applied in 1841. It arranges the pins in company formation, dresses their ranks, Slocum. It followed the invention of machinery for the making of the pins themselves. 
and plants them firmly in the papers which convey them to millions of notion counters. Indeed, it was American inventive genius which put the first pep in the pin industry.! 
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' — Giving New-Made Pins a Bath 
ition The recipe for pins requires that they be put on to boil in a 
s the copper receptacle for five or six hours. This gives them 
oid their blonde complexion. Black pins get a different bath. 


Line of March of the Pin Parade 


: ‘ . In 1775 the American Congress offered a premium of 
Cleaning pins with sawdust in fifty pounds for domestic pins which should equal those 
a revolving barrel. imported from England. Here they come, millions of ’em! 
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Anglo-Saxon Solidarity 


N a recent address Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley 
bases an argument for a Federation of the 
United States and the British Empire upon 
the following facts: 

The Anglo-Saxon controls more than half 
the arable land of the civilized world, and in addition 
controls the seas. 

The Ang!o-Saxon possesses much more than half 
the active wealth of the world. 

The Anglo-Saxon does 60 per cent. of the business 
of the world. 

The Anglo-Saxon’s empire is divided politically 
into two great sovereignties which now face each 
other, driven by an intenser competition, irritated 
by more points of friction, and menaced by more 
subtle and determined external enemies than ever 
before. 

That division is political only; in all essentials, 
including speech, literature, laws, traditions and 
aspirations, the Anglo-Saxon race is still undivided. 

We in America have $3,000,000,000 plus invested 
in merchant ships; we mean to make those merchant 
ships into a merchant marine; which in turn, under 
the rules and practices of sovereignty, calls for a 
fighting fleet. 

The British Empire can not endure unless it con- 
trols the seas, and our plans, forced by the logic of 
acts undertaken primarily in the interests of the 
British Empire, will probably compel us to dispute 
that supremacy. 

In Mr. Kingsley’s view the Anglo-Saxon has now 
reached a period in his political development which 
corresponds to the critical period of American history 
between the Peace of Paris and the adoption of our 
Constitution. 

‘‘Menaced by perils identical with those that men- 
aced our fathers, faced with problems exactly like 
those our fathers solved, if the citizens of the Anglo- 
Saxon world now exercise their sovereignty and cre- 
ate the instrumentality needed, as our fathers did, 
then in all the vast areas of land and sea controlled 
by Anglo-Saxon men the specter of war is laid, the 
Anglo-Saxon world is delivered from that Body of 
Death, the aspiration of the people is satisfied.” 

Commenting upon this proposal a metropolitan 
newspaper raises the Question as to whether the 
British Empire is held together by any common 
bond either of race or language. And further it sug- 
gests that ‘America would ask itself whether it had 
acquired by the simple use of the noble English 
language any Anglo-Saxon status for its peoples of 
various origin and ot present sympathies primarily 
American.” 

There is the crux of the whole question so far as its 
practical working-out is concerned. 

The British Empire has held together through 
long centuries. During the World War it exhibited 
a solidarity of sentiment and action unsurpassed by 
any of the belligerent nations. If this bond of union 


was not language or race, what was it? It could not 
have been physical force nor even local self-interest. 
It was a spiritual unity, the result of loyalty to a com- 


ISO 


mon ideal of life. And that common ideal was and 
is the essence of Anglo-Saxonism—the will to be free. 

Mr. Kingsley’s newspaper critic seems to take the 
position that in our country the only Anglo-Saxon en- 
tity left is the English language, and that our peo- 
ples of various racial origin whose ‘‘ present sympa- 
thies” are primarily American are, for that very rea- 
son, out of sympathy with the Anglo-Saxonism of 
the British Empire. In other words the only like- 
ness between the United StateS’and the Empire is 
the English language. 

What then is America? Is it a mere racial hodge- 
podge, a fortuitous concourse of atoms thrown to- 
gether in a geographical container and united only in 
a feeble and temporary mechanical mixture by the 
accident of a common language? 

What is the Americanism with which these various 
racial groups have “present sympathy’’? Is it the 
spirit, the ideal, the method which during the first 
two centuries of our history built up our language, 
our literature, our political and judicial institutions, 
our churches and schools, our moral standards and 
intellectual tastes? If this is Americanism, then it 
has certainly acquired an “‘ Anglo-Saxon status,”’ for 
it is both spiritually and in form of the essence of 
Anglo-Saxonism—the will to be free. 

If ours is not an Anglo-Saxon civilization, what is 
it? And why is it? 


More Respect for the Church 


RANTED that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has overstressed the situation in its 
protest against contemptuous caricaturing 
of the clergy by cartoonists and movie pro- 

ducers, it is regrettable that any such protest was 
deemed necessary. One may charitably believe that 
in most cases, even when clergymen are exhibited in 
a ridiculous light, there may still be no element of 
malice back of it. The minister in the cartoon seems 
to give point to an argument, or to offer on the screen 
an easy way to raise a laugh. The trouble in of- 
fensive cases is that the picture is not true to life. 
For example, the lanky individual in rusty, clerical 
suit, umbrella in hand and witha graveyard expres- 
sion on his face, represented by a certain school of 
cartoonists as the backbone of the Prohibition move- 
ment, is a type existing only in the imagination of 
the cartoonist. And when on the screen a minister 
is shown drinking from a bottle on the sly to the huge 
delight of the spectators, we have another invention 
of the producer. 

Church and clergy belong not to another world, 
but to this world, and there are many situations on 
the stage in which they have a natural and logical 
place. To this there can be no objection, but in all 
fairness no liberties should be taken with a calling 
which represents the Christian Church. When a 
clergyman is ridiculed the Church is held up to ridi- 
cule, and when a picture depicts a minister as a 
hypocrite, by the subtle power of suggestion a great 
injury is done to the Church. Religion, even in its 
most primitive forms, is never a burlesque, but a sin- 
cere effort to find light and truth. No man’s faith 


should be made an object of ridicule, and the practice 
of inventing ridiculous or hypocritical situations for 
ministers of the Christian Church should be frowned 
upon by the people of every church and faith. The 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church are no longer 
ridiculed on the stage. Why should the Protestant 
churches permit it with their clergy? 


Chinese Students Are Leaders 


HINESE students in the United States 
should be of more interest to us than those 
from any other country, because they began 
to come to our colleges and universities when 

we turned back to China the Boxer indemnity. These 
students are the choice young men of the nation, and 
go back to their native land after their training to 
exert a more powerful influence than can be attrib- 
uted to any similar group in any other country. 
Dr. George H. Danton, who is at New York Univer- 
sity as exchange professor from the Tsing Hua 
College of Peking, points out that it is the returned 
students who fill the high diplomatic posts in China, 
who, are principals of normal schools, presidents of 
colleges, and who are building railroads, erecting 
mills and factories. We must get away from the 
laundryman and the coolie in thinking of the Chi- 
nese. The Chinese are among the brightest students 
in our universities. Professor Danton is quite right 
when he says, “The time has come when a more 
general interest in the Chinese students in the 
United States must be taken by Americans.” We 
should open our homes to them, thereby giving them 
a more intimate understanding of America than they 
can get in lecture or class room, and at the same 
time enlarging our own knowledge and sympathies. 


Victims of Movie Promoters 


ROMOTION of worthless motion picture 
companies has vied with fake oil schemes, 
the past few years, in divorcing gullible 
folk from their hard-earned money. The 
motion picture promoter has had an easy road to 
follow. The average person, knowing nothing 
about industrial corporations, is a ready victim 
to a proposition. He sees the crowds swarming 
into the movie theater, hears of the fabulous sums 
made by Mary Pickford or Charlie Chaplin, and 
jumps to the conclusion there is big money in 
this business for everybody. He doesn’t think of 
the tremendous risk taken by the most reputable 
companies when they spend tens or hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in staging a film while it is 
still uncertain how the public will take it. Nor does 
he inquire whether the smooth promoter knows 
anything about the business. A special commission 
has just reported to the Massachusetts Legislature 
that securities of uncertain enterprises be passed 
upon by State officials before being sold, and that 
brokersand their'salesmen be registered. Before such 
measures become general the average man should 
consult some well-informed person before plunging 
into any scheme that promises riches over night. 
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Primitive Man Plus Pants 


Those who deplore the passing of the 
Wild West are a trifle previous. They 
forget the Moki Indians of Arizona. 
These tribesmen, who are mesa- 
dwellers, have occupied the same rock- 
hewn apartments for centuries. They 
look toward a world which has nothing 
in common with their own, and to 
whose people, except as purchasers of 
blankets or pottery, they are placidly 
indifferent. The Pilgrims have landed, 
the white man has pursued his relent- 
less way Westward, a succession of 
‘Great Fathers’’ have sat in the 
White Teepee at Washington, but 
from the Moki viewpoint nothing has 
happened. The excellent state of Moki 
preservation is due to the defensive 
strength of their home site. Their pre- 





Fashion Parade in the Desert 


Moki women are not so wedded to their ancestors’ ways 
that they turn a deaf eartoFashion. They need no more 
clothes than their forefathers did, but wear ’em cheerfully. 


historic enemies have passed away. SR EE, nes 
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Indian by Name and Looks 


There is a ruggedness about this grandmother which 
peaks well for the Arizona desert as a health-resort. She 
has “kept in the open air’’ ever since the day of her birth. 


Moki Cooks ‘‘Stay’’ for Centuries 


Community-cooking, although considered a new idea 
by Eastern white folks, is old stuff with the Mokis. In 
these mud ovens all the tribal cooking and baking is done. 














The Second Generation Loosens Up 


Daughter, if not Mother, breaks the ice of reserve, and 
speaks with her eyes a language not Moki. Mother is 
neither banishing the camera-man nor asking him in. 





























Not Asiatics; Americans. 


It is impossible to scan the features 
of these Moki girls and not feel that 
there is more than mere guesswork to 
the theory that America’s prehis 
toric population came originally from 
Asia. The Mokis, however, are as in 
different to where they came from 
as they are to where they’re going 
And as they haven’t budged from the 
spot in which the Spaniards first saw 
them in 1541, moving is not to be 
classed with their manners and cus 
toms. Moki tradition credits their 
ancestors with having built all the 
cliff settlements, and with having 
established, in all ceremonial details, 
the Moki “standard of living’? which 
still prevails. Their ceremonials are 
elaborately conducted. By far the most 
celebrated is the rattlesnake dance. 

















Moki Girls Think Beads ‘‘Adorable 


In which respect they are no different from a billion 
Though not “following in the white man’s 
footsteps,” they make an exception of the white woman's 
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The Stability of Industrial 
Capital 
R. FREDERIC C. 
HOOD is the general 
manager of the Hood 
Rubber Company of 
Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. He has been president of 
the Massachusetts Associated In- 
dustries, and during the war was a 
nember of the National War Labor 
Board 

In two addresses before the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts, 
one in 1919, the other in 1920, Mr. 
Hood discussed “The Employment 
Relation” and “The Stability of 
Industrial Capital.” These addresses 
are packed so full of economic com- i 
mon-sense and industrial wisdom 
that I believe I am performing a 
public service in calling attention to 
them 

Mr. Hood starts with the assump- 
tion that ‘‘the very basis of all 
problems in industrial management is 
the problem of finding the necessary 
capital.” 

Quoting from a classification of 
business failures compiled by Brad- 
street he shows that thirty per cent. 
of the failures are caused by lack of 
capital, while at least eighty-two per 
cent. are due to shortcomings of per- 
sonnel, or faults of management in some form. Evi- 
dently, on this analysis, the failure to provide sufficient 
capital must be due in some cases to faults of manage- 
ment. 

From the statistics of the Treasury Department Mr. 
Hood shows that even in a prosperous year like 1917 
thirty-four per cent. of the corporations in the United 
States reported no net income. In other words about 
1 20,000 corporations were so managed or mismanaged in 
1917 as to produce no profit. 

\ great deal of the current discussion of the industrial 
problem concerns itself with the idea that by some magic 
of legislation or philanthropy it is possible to get more 
meat out of an egg than there is in it. Mr. Hood turns a 
strong light upon this attractive delusion, when he shows 
how a business with insufficient capital goes the way of 
all bloodless bodies towards certain death. With all its 
evils and imperfections the capitalistic system, com- 
monly known as “accursed,” constitutes the material 
foundation of our entire modern civilization. To 
weaken, or diminish, or wipe out capital is more destruc- 
tive to society than was the eruption of Vesuvius to 
ancient Pompeii 

In two directions Mr. Hood raises fundamental 
questions—first as to the nature of corporate organiza 
tion and second as to the relation of the worker to the 
supply of capital in industry. 

Under the first head he divides the functions of the 
corporation into legislative and executive—the board of 
directors being the legislative body and the management 
the executive. We have here more than a hint of the 
close resemblance between business corporate organiza 
tion and the representative system oi government uncet 
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The problems with which this corporate organization 
has to deal are classed as industrial, commercial and 
fiiancial. The industrial division includes the problems 
of production in the factory. Under the commercial 
division fall the problems of distribution, buying and 
merchandizing. The financial division includes the 
problems of securing necessary capital for the enter 
prise, of borrowing money, of maintaining financial 
cred't, of accounting—in a word, of supplying the means 
yr the existence of the other two divisions, production 
and distribution 

The managements of industries must establish various 
kinds of credit—credit with the banks; with concerns 
rom which they buy. They must build up credit for 
square deating with those to whom they sell, and they 
must deserve from the community credit for honesty 
and ability 

In addition to this rather formidable moral challenge 
wich every successful business must meet there still 

mains perhaps the most vital credit of all—namely 


credit with the employees, credit for honest leadership. 
just dealings, a just wage payment, right working 


onditions, sympathy with human needs and ambitions, 
ecognition of faithful service 

rhe stabilizing of industry lies in firmly establishing 
cach and all of these various credits All of which 
vould seem to indicate that, like every other human 
value, industry must rest upon 
character 
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i final foundation otf personal 
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A New Capital Supply 


OR some time I have been advocating through the 
columns of Lresir’s and in public addresses the 
urgent need for some plan whereby American 
industry can find financial support from the sav- 

ings and investments of employees. 

The old sources of capital are being drained away by 
various unwise methods of taxation. We have the 
necessity for an expanding industry confronted by a 
contracting capital supply. Where shall we find a new 
source of capital upon which industry can build for the 
future? There is one great untapped reservoir yet re- 
maining—that is the surplus savings of the working 
people employed in industry. 

It is idle to assert that the American workingman has 
no money to invest. He has enough to build up enor- 
mous fighting funds for his various unions. He has 
bought and is buying Government securities. He is a 
real estate owner. He owns much stock in corporations 
like the United States Steel, and he and his family have 
enormous deposits in the savings banks. 

What industry needs then is a new leadership, a new 
education and a new method whereby the employee shall 
acquire a growing financial interest in the business with 
a minimum of risk and a maximum of return. 


One Massachusetts Example 


N his argument for the support of industry by the 
savings of employees Mr. Hood sets forth some 
striking facts as to conditions in Massachusetts. 

On November 1, 1919, one hundred and ninety-six 
savings banks in Massachusetts showed deposits of one 
billion one hundred million dollars held by two million 











Human Fundamentals 


EN are alike. 

This is the rock-bottom truth 
of all religion, all science and all 
societies. 

They differ in the accidental ex- 
ternals of position or possessions, or 
endowment. But all are made of the 
same man stuff... They are born, and 
suffer, and love, and hate, and fear, 
| and believe, and die alike. 

Then why not build our societies 
| upon the changeless common element 
in human nature, and thus achieve the 
only real and possible unity? 
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five hundred and thirty-two thousand 
depositors, there being an increase jp 
the accounts of over eighty millions 
of dollars for the preceding twely; 
months. 

This means that five-eighths of the 
population have savings-bank 
counts in which they deposit about » 
million and a half dollars a week 

Massachusetts is an_ industria] 
State. There are some six hundred 
and thirty-four institutions and agents 
under the supervision of the Massa 
chusetts Bank Commissioner with 
total assets of about two and a halj 
billions. The total amount invested 
in the industries of Massachusetts is 
about the same—two and a_halj 
billions of dollars. 

The laws of the State prevent thy 
savings banks from buying sing) 
name paper of Massachusetts 
dustries, although they may invest 
in the capital stock of a national 
bank which carries a double liability 

Of the one billion two hundred and 
fifteen millions dollars of assets of 
Massachusetts savings banks, “‘ about 
one billion dollars are invested in 
Government securities, in public util- 
ity bonds and in real estate mort- 
gages.” 

Of the one billion dollars assets of 
Massachusetts trust companies 
‘“‘about eleven million dollars repre- 
sent investments by their trust departments in capital 
stock of manufacturing corporations,” a small propor- 
tion of which are in the State of Massachusetts. 

From these facts and figures it will be seen that under 
the present system there is no way that the savings 
of employees deposited in savings banks and trust 
companies can be used for the financing of industries. 

The first consideration for the small investor is 
safety, the second a reasonable return in interest, and 
third, the possibility of turning the investment into cash 
in an emergency without loss or serious difficulty. 

The savings of the employees cannot be turned back 
into industrial investment unless a method is devised 
which will provide these conditions of safety, profit and 
liquidity. 

Mr. Hood seems to favor investment in preferred 
stocks, preferred as to assets and dividends and paying 
seven per cent. 

The whole proposition becomes a matter for govern 
mental control, since it involves a radical change in the 
banking system of the community. And if employees 
invest their savings in industries rather than in savings 
banks it would seem only just and wise that these in 
vestments be under state supervision, especially as to 
their safety. 

If such a system were worked out in a broad, con 
servative way it would greatly strengthen and stabilize 
industry and at the same time go far toward solving 
the problems of unrest and misunderstanding which so 
hamper industry today. 


A Factory with the Right Spirit 


HERE is in the Middle West an industrial 

plant where the Big Boss has for years paid 

as much attention to the personal element in 

production as he has to the financial or 
mechanical. He and his men have been through a deal 
of stormy weather together but, be the weather fair or 
foul, they have always managed to keep things going at 
the minimum of profit. 

At the Christmas season they met in their regular 
weekly meeting, at which the men always vote to have 
their employer preside. A day or two after the meeting 
the Big Boss received the following letter from his men 
I print it here because it is a’ real human document and 
shows that human relations are possible and practicable 
in industry. 

“To Mr. waite 

‘‘At our factory meeting of December twenty-second 
we failed to do something we all wanted to do, and that 
was to return the Season’s Greetings, but owing to th 
sudden ending of the meeting, we failed to do so. 

‘‘We know of nothing we could give you that would 
be as pleasing as the knowledge of having the confidence 
and respect of all your men. 

“This we feel you have toa man. We all know and 
feel you are doing the very best you can under these 
trying conditions. 

‘‘We extend to you our hearty and sincere greetings 
for the new year and hope the company and yourseli 
will share in the prosperity you so earnestly desire for 
all of us. Your MEN.” 
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WILL OUR ROADS LAST? 


rT T ain’t the ’eavy ’aulin’ as 
’urts the ’osses ’oofs, but it’s 
the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer 
on the ’ard ’ighway,” as the 
old song putsit. Butitis also 
the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer of trucks 
and passenger-cars running at. high 
speeds over rough roads that is rapidly 
changing our erstwhile hard-surfaced 
roads to those of a type which would 
put to shame even the good-intention 
pavements of the nether regions. In 
fact, many motorists may feel that 
hell’s pavements would be a suitable 
experimental field for some of our so- 
called highway engineers. 

rhis year our Federal and _ local 
governments have appropriated more 
jor the construction of highways than 
was expended in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Will this money be 
wasted as has been the case too often 
in the past, or will it be invested in 
roads of a proper type of design and 
construction which will support the 
present and future traffic for the next 
two decades without the necessity for 
excessive outlays for repair? 

The Bureau of Public Roads of our 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington is making exhaustive tests to 
letermine the reasons for road dis- 
integration under various forms of 
highway traffic. 

Every motorist knows that an engine 
may run thousands of miles without 
ittention if the bearings are in proper 
condition. Let one bearing, however, 
become worn by so much as one- or 
two-thousandths of an inch, and the 
life of that motor, before further atten- 
tion may be required, can be measured 





MOTOR DEPARTMENT 





Conducted by H.-W. Slauson, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, “ Leslie’s Weekly,” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


We answer inquiries free of charge. 


DO YOU KNOW: 


1. Why some brakes squeak? 

2. Why many truck tires are pro- 
vided with grooves or notches in their 
surfaces? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. Why are dual valves used on some 
cars? 

The efficiency of a gasoline engine 
depends upon the rapidity with which 
the cylinders can be filled with the 
explosive mixture. 


Small valves retard | 


the flow of the mixture at high speeds | 
| spring is necessary to produce quick 


and do not permit a cylinder to be 
completely filled by the time the igni- 
tion point is reached. To build a valve 
large would overcome this difficuity, 
but such a design would increase the 
unused space in the top of the cylinder, 
thus reducing valuable compression 
pressure, and would give other troubles, 


such as noisy operation, warping and 
uneven seating. The use of two smaller 
valves would give the same opening 
through which the mixture may pass 
without increasing the size of a single 
valve beyond that of its effective 
amount. 

2. Why were automatic inlet valves 
long ago discarded? 

The inlet valve of a gasoline motor 
may be opened automatically, due to the 
suction caused by the downward 
travel of the piston. This suction, 
however, is not sufficient to operate 
against a stiff spring and yet a stift 


closing of the valves at high speeds ot 
engine operation. The automobile en- 
gine is essentially a high-speed engine 
and, therefore, positive means of open- 
ing and closing the valve must be em- 
ployed to obtain full efficiency from the 
charge. 


certain portion of road surface. This 
machine is regulated to strike the same 
type of hammer blows as would be ck 
livered by a series of trucks of normal 
weight traveling at high speed. Road 
sections which are too thin will soon 
break through under such punishment 
while an almost monolithic structure 
gives promise of withstandiiig wear 
almost to the capacity of the machine 
—and right here is the economical 
advantage served by such tests. The 
thicker the road surface, or the “ heav- 
ier’? its construction, the greater will 
be its cost. What is the use of expend 
ing tens of thousands of dollars per n 
for the construction of a road which 
could never wear out even under tl! 
most severe traflic conditions when the 
most conservative estimates indicate 
that the traffic carried by such a road 
would never be greater than, say, 
twenty or thirty trucks an_ hour? 
Such a highway could be built of a 
thickness to withstand a half a century 
of traffic at the rate of 1oo trucks an 
hour and cost much less than the ulti 
mate price of a highway intended to 
withstand the wear of a steady stream 
of vehicles twenty-four hours ina day. 
Experimental strips of highway rep- 
resenting various kinds of road sur- 
facing materials have been laid out at 
the testing bureau at Arlington in 
much the same way as the sections of 
flooring were constructed in the Grand 
Central Terminal in order to test the 
comparative wear of each under con 
ditions of daily use. The thousands of 
passengers walking over this floor 
hourly quickly gave the railroad 
authorities an idea of the wearing 
ability of the various materials used, 
and that which proved to be the best 


in tens of miles rather than in thou- 
sands. In other words, wear once 
started rapidly increases out of proportion to the wear 
of normal conditions. In like manner, a smooth, hard- 
surfaced road will wear much longer than will one in 
which slight depressions or elevations are allowed to 
appear. Such a road will start a heavily loaded truck 
‘“bumping,”’ and such bumps will tend further to wear 
the depressions and elevations into holes and “thank- 
you-ma’ams.”’ 

The Bureau of Public Roads has shown, by means of 
a series of elaborate tests conducted with trucks of differ- 
ent capacities, that the nature of the equipment used on a 
rough road will determine the destructive effect of high- 
speed traffic over its surface. At moderate speeds, solid 
tires are hardly more destructive than are pneumatics 
and cushions, but let this speed increase to twenty or 
twenty-five miles an hour and a badly worn and non- 
resilient solid tire strikes blows on the road surface three 
or four times harder than those produced by pneumatic 
truck tires or properly designed resilient cushion tires. 

Here is an opportunity for road engineers and con- 
tractors to construct highways of such 
smoothness and uniform density that 


tion of quicksand, so must a road contractor determine 
the nature of the soil on which his road surface is to 
rest. Too often is the failure of a road surface blamed 
upon the nature of the surfacing material when the real 
cause of the difficulty lies in the kind of support fur- 
nished such surface by the unseen subsoil foundation. 

But few highway foundations can go down to bed- 
rock. Such a foundation is unnecessary, as a rule, for a 
highway carries loads which are distributed over a com- 
paratively wide and extended area. The subsoil drain- 
age, however, must be investigated carefully, and the 
roadside spring which may be a source of delight to the 
hot and thirsty motorist may be the cause of the absolute 
ruin of an expensive highway. 

How much punishment will a road withstand without 
breaking? It would require thousands of miles of travel 
of an army of motor trucks to determine this by ordinary 
means. The experimental department at Washington, 
however, has devised a machine which, in a few weeks, 
can impart several years or scores of years of wear to a 


was adopted as the standard for the 
entire terminal. 

To obtain the same results in a shorter space of time, 
however, the Government has designed a special ma- 
chine provided with a heavily weighted, iron-shod wheel 
which rolls back and forth by electric power over these 
various slabs of road surfaces. The wear created by this 
heavy wheel on the various slabs can be measured at 
the end of each test, and by taking into consideration 
the cost per mile of such construction and its ability to 
withstand heavy traffic the best specifications for almost 
any appropriation in any highway district can easily 
be determined. 

We hear of Government waste and extravagance and 
of the tendency to retain in service officials whose work 
is no longer of any use to us. When we are confronted 
with expenditures totaling a billion dollars for the con- 
struction of vital highways, however, any department 
which can show how those highways shouid be con- 
structed is of tremendous value to every taxpayer as 
well as to actual users of such a highway. We must 
always remember that one ton of the food, clothing, furni- 

ture or other commodity which every one 
of us uses, has been hauled an average of 





uneven wear cannot occur; and for tire 
manufacturers and truck owners to see 
that tire equipment is not allowed to 
wear below the amount of minimum 
thickness necessary to cushion the road 
against the impact or hammer blows pro- 
duced by the travel of a heavily loaded 
truck at varying rates of speed. 

The road surface is the only part of 
the highway structure which the motor- 
ist, sees and he is prone to attach too 
much importance to this thin layer of 
top dressing. True, such a layer is im- 
portant as constituting the surface with 
which his wheels come in contact, and 
ilso is formed of supposedly weather- 
proof covering to prevent the upheavals 
caused by frost and ice. However, the 
tests conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads have demonstrated that the 
thickness of the foundation on which this 
road surface is laid, the nature of such 
foundation and even the character of the 
soil for nine or ten feet below the road 
surface have a direct and vital bearing 
on the service rendered by the road and 
the traffic which it will be able to with- 
stand. 

As a builder would not dare to erect 
even the simplest dwelling on a founda- 
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Who owns this roadster with the initial F. L. on the door? This fine car was dis- 
covered at the bottom of the Hudson River, where it had evidently been run by car 
thieves anxious to dispose of their booty before they were ‘‘caught with the goods.”’ 


sixty miles in a motor-truck and that 
the resulting seven billion ton miles of 
highway hauling makes every one of us 
vitally interested in good roads. 

More and more are our highways 
serving as a supplement to, rather than 
a competitor of, the railroads.  Far- 
sighted railroad officials are realizing 
that short-haul freight is a transporta- 
tion business which can be handled more 
economically by trucks, and that to 
split a half-mile freight train several 
times a day in order to detach or pick up 
a single car from a small local freight 
yard represents a waste which can not 
long be tolerated. It is a comparatively 
simple matter to determine the amount 
of traffic which will probably use a cer- 
tain stretch of ‘highway, and then, by 
considering all possible future develop- 
ments and adding one or two hundred 
per cent. as an ample “factor of safety,” 
to build a road which will strike the 
happy medium betweeen expenditure ani 
capacity. It is far better, however, to ert 
on the side of quality rather than econ 
omy and to build a road which is too 
strong for the traffic which Jit will bear 
rather than to construct one which is 
“too cheap.” 
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Diplomacy Behind the Counter 


How the World of Retail Buyers Looks to the Salesman Who Must Cater to Its Whims and Fancies 


Author of “Is Uncle Sam a Poor Banker?” “The Personal Trade-Mark of the Crook,” etc. 


HE clerks in the big jewelry store scarcely 

seemed to notice her. She was a very plain, 

sparrow-like sort of woman, the kind of a 

person that looks, dresses, walks, talks and 

acts like thousands of others that mingle 
quietly in throngs here, there, everywhere without ever 
commanding a second glance. Of personality she lacked 
the tiniest flicker. 

You could tell by the doorman’s bow that she had not 
arrived in a limousine. She moved slowly toward one 
of the glittering showcases. No air of assurance cloaked 
her gait. She really seeme | out of place in a shop such as 
this, catering almost entirely to wealth and culture. 

Quick eyes behind the counters, without seeming ever 
to rest upon her, appraised her as one who came to see, 
not to buy. No one stepped up to greet her. All the 
clerks in the place tried to seem busy, for none wished 
to waste his time merely gratifying a woman’s curiosity. 
Each felt that in doing so he might miss waiting upon 
some one who could buy. 

Presently the very plain, sparrow-like woman perked 
up courage enough to speak to one of the salesmen. She 
asked if she might see some pearl necklaces. 

“With pleasure, madam,” said the clerk, with a 
courtesy bred of habit. Inwardly he was cursing his 
luck. He told himself this woman wouldn’t—couldn’t— 
buy a darned thing in the high-priced jewelry line, much 
less a whole string of pearls. 

‘“Haven’t you anything more expensive?’’—this from 
the woman after she finished examining and pricing 
half a dozen of the cheapest pearl necklaces the store 
carried. The salesman was flabbergasted. He had 
expected her to ask for something cheaper. Doubt now 
filtered into his mind. Had he been wrong in his esti- 
mation of her? Could she buy? Would she buy? He 
showed her still costlier strings of the precious gems. For 
half an hour the woman studied and compared them. 
Then she said quietly: 

“T’ll take this one,” choosing a necklace tagged 
$32,000! The salesman then and there proved himself 
somewhat of a Barrymore. He concealed his surprise 
perfectly. ‘Shall we send it?’ he said, talking now in 
dulcet tones of deference. 

“No; I'll take it with me,” said the woman, beginning 
to write a check. The time was late afternoon. The 
banks were closed. The clerk’s mind was working fast 
now. He feared to call the credit man to question the 
woman about her identity lest she become offended. He 
wanted that sale badly, now that a sale seemed not only 
possible but virtually already closed; but he couldn’t 
accept a check on his own responsibility and let a 
strange woman trek off with a baby fortune in pearls. In 
his dilemma, he tried diplomacy. 

“Really, madam,” he said, ‘don’t you think it is 
rather dangerous to carry home a necklace like this? 
Thieves and hold-up men are awfully busy these days 
If you'll allow me to say so, it would be tempting fate to 
risk going out of here unprotected with such a treasure as 
this. I assure you I believe it would be far better if you 
were to let us——’’ 

“Oh, all right,” said the plain, sparrow-like little 
woman. “I'll expect it tomorrow.” 

The check next day proved good as gold. Inquiry at 
the bank disclosed the fact that the woman was the wife 
of a man who became rich during the war. The news of 
the incident spread through the store and was looked 
upon as a striking lesson on the necessity of unvarying 
diploma y on the part of the salespeople. his took plac e 
months ago. Today it is the practice of the men behind 
those sparkling counters to treat everybody with the 


same deference accorded the store’s oldest, best-known 


come to be pretty generally recognized that one of 


|: retail merchandising during recent years it has 


the chief requisites of efficiency behind the counter 
is diplomacy. Not mere good humor and politeness; but 
renuine, intelligent, far-seeing diplomacy. A great 


nany of the country’s leading stores actually conduct 
regular classes for the training of newly hired salespeople, 
who must study and prove themselves capable before 
they are permitted to face the shopping public. 

Few of us who crowd the aisles and spend or money 
ever pause long enough to realize what problems we 


sometimes are to those who wait upon us. Phey whose 


Is4 


job it is to stand behind counters and smilingly serve 
us when we a-shopping go must be nice to us at any 
cost; to please us they often have to resort to as much 
brain-wear as savants expend in deducing the habits and 
haunts of unearthed fossils. 

The success of many a retail business hinges largely 
upon its salespeople, next to the quality of the mer- 
chandise itself; hinges on how well the men and women 
behind the counters appraise our wants and needs, and 
please us. 

To sales clerks we are a most impersonal lot, we 
members of America’s vast shopping horde. Indeed, 











N retail merchandising during recent 
years it has come to be pretty gen- 
erally recognized that one of the chief 
requisites of efficiency behind the 
counter is diplomacy. Not mere good 
humor and politeness; but genuine, 
intelligent, far-seeing diplomacy. A 
great many of the country’s leading 
stores actually conduct regular classes 
for the training of newly hired sales- 
people, who must study and prove 
themselves capable before they are per- 
mitted to face the shopping public. 























for that matter, nearly all other functionaries who deal 
with us in anything regard us impersonally. To cabmen 
we are fares; to telephone girls we are numbers; to 
preachers we are souls; to politicians we are votes; to 
salespeople we are sales. The cabman takes us for 
granted. The telephone girl takes our number. The 
preacher takes us to task. The politician “takes us in.”’ 
The salesman or saleswoman takes our measure. 

It is up to the clerk behind the counter to discern at a 
glance the moment we cross the threshold of his vision, 
just what he may expect of us. He has to decide whether 
to greet us effusively or quietly; whether we prefer 
to think for ourselves and make our own decisions, or 
whether we like to be guided by suggestions and advice. 
He may err occasionally, to be sure, but most of the 
time he shows pat judgment, a sagacity for which many of 
us fail to do him credit. To think of him as a mere at 
tendant, an automaton, is to do him an injustice. He 
might not make an ideal American chargé d’affaires in 
Mexico, but if he’s worth his salt his experience will 
have endowed him with the diplomatic trait of tactful- 
ness. 

A single mistake of a clerk behind a counter can wreak 
all sorts of harm to a business. Consider, for example, 
the ultra stores of New York’s Fifth Avenue, Philadel- 
phia’s Chestnut Street, or Chicago’s State Street. In 
them the stake is greater. On certain luxuries the sky is 
the limit as to prices. Individual purchases often run 
into many thousands of dollars. A careless clerk’s 
faux pas can well cheat the till of a fledgling fortune. 

“Good salesmanship behind the counter is founded 
upon certain fundamental principles which are essen- 
tially the same in all lines of business,” says the veteran 
manager of one of New York’s biggest stores. “All 
salesmen must have the basic attributes of good nature, 
tact, sincerity, politeness, patience; but when it comes 
to handling customers, the methods of selling must vary 
according to the moods and personalities of individuals, 
and also according to the character of the business. 

‘*What I mean is that the clerk has got to take folks as 
they come,” he explained. ‘You can’t handle an old 
gentleman of the banker type like you handle the 
young blood who cuts capers on the boulevard. Some 
people like a salesman or a saleswoman to be aggressive, 
to talk their heads off about the merits of the goods. Use 
the same line on other people and they’ll walk right out 
of the store. The clerk has just to feel his way along till 
he finds out what kind of a customer he’s dealing with.” 


attitude toward salespeople. The breezy haber- 

dashery clerk can wear passionately colorful cra- 
vats and hose to match, cloth-topped shoes and checked 
suit, and yet sell a good day’s total. But if he tried to 
sell jewelry in such clothes he’d prove a flivver with 
four flat tires and a cracked cylinder. 

One of the ablest jewelry salesmen on Fifth Avenue, a 
man whose total sales last year ran well over the million- 
dollar mark, declares that the average man or woman 
will not repose enough confidence in a flashily dressed 
clerk for him to make good behind a gem counter. This 
particular salesman, when on the job, dresses for all the 
world like a small-town church deacon; but should you 
meet him on a holiday, or in the evening, you'd be apt to 
mistake him for a reincarnated Beau Brummel. 

“Walk into any reputable jewelry store you know,” 
says he, “and you'll find all of the salesmen plainly 
dressed. You'll also notice that few of them wear jew- 
elry of any kind. Our store fired a cub salesman a few 
months ago just because he suggested that the salesmen 
be allowed to borrow a nice diamond stickpin or a ring 
out of stock to wear during working hours. The boss 
made up his mind then and there that that fellow wasn’t 
cut out for a jewelry salesman. 

“T belong to six or seven fraternal orders and lodges, 
but I don’t wear a single emblem to business. I’m here to 
sell jewelry, not to sport it. I might stick a big diamond 
on my necktie and impress one man in a hundred, but 
the other ninety-nine would take one look and decide to 
buy their things elsewhere. Funny, too, isn’t it? But 
we’ve found out by experience that people who love 
jewelry on themselves don’t want to see any on the clerks 
in stores where they buy it.” 

In most of the high-grade dressmaking establishments 
in the big cities the saleswomen are required to wear 
plain tailored gowns. Owners of these places say that 
the fine ladies who come in and train their lorgnettes 
while the pretty models pass in parade would feel down- 
right insulted if a saleswoman attempted to take their 
order while dressed in a frock or a gown above the 
station of a lady’s-maid. 

Many stores in other lines of business carry the dress 
question even further. Some of them insist that al 
salesgirls shall wear black dresses relieved at the throat 
and cuffs by touches of white, almost a uniform. 

“We have such a rule,” explains one store manager 
‘merely for the general effect. If the girls were allowed 
to wear anything they pleased this place would be a riot 
of color. There would be so much green and red and 
yellow and purple on the backs of the girls that our cus- 
tomers would have a hard time riveting their attention 
to the things they came to buy. Anyhow, the girls 
look a lot neater and more businesslike when they are 
all dressed alike in black and white.”’ 


De has a great bearing on the dear public’s 


than women. But to listen to the testimony of somé 

clothing salesmen, this is not true of all men. Some 
of them, so say the fellows who sell suits and overcoats 
are harder to please than a teething baby. 

“Ordinary tact and courtesy satisfy the man wh« 
comes in with his mind made up as to what he wants an 
how much he is willing to pay,” says a star salesman 0! 
one of New York’s leading ready-to-don clothing stores 
“ But the man who can’t make up his mind and wants t 
try on everything in the place calls for a lot of diplomacy 
and hard work—particularly. hard work. The trouble 
with some of the younger salesmen is that they give uj 
too readily. 

“Tf they would only pitch right in and show the cus 
tomer of this type all he wants to see, and gradually wi! 
his confidence, their sales totals would be much higher 
and a lot more than do would have money enough to buy 
their best girls engagement rings.” 

That same store has a new salesman, a young Swede, 
who is rapidly becoming the biggest producer on thé 
floor. He isn’t at all glib. His language is about a: 
smooth as broken glass poured out of a box. The stor 
manager, however, attributes the man’s success to his 
sincerity—and to his appetite for work. That young Swede 
never lets down. He strives as hard two minutes before 
closing time as he does early in the morning. He seldom 
even stays out the full time he is allowed for eating lunch. 

(Concluded on page 191) 


|: is often said that men are much quicker shoppers 
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MISHKIN 


For the first time in the history of American Grand Opera 

a woman has been elected as business manager and artistic 

director of a great producing organization, and the woman 
is Mary Garden. 


HE Persian Garden, the Winter Garden, and 

Mary Garden—how well they flow into each 

other with common characteristics, what 

hot-house varieties they are, exotics more or 

less, yet satisfying the national restlessness 

for variety and spice! By birth, Mary Garden is Scotch, 

by temperament she is, strictly speaking, modern French, 

ind by token of her nervous method of singing and act- 

ing she is American. It is natural that she should be the 

latter, for her girlhood was spent in Chicago, and there 

she felt her musical oats. She began to play the violin 

when she was a slip of an ungovernable girl, and became 

so expert as to appear in concert. Then she decided to 

master the piano, and threw herself with a physical im- 

petuosity into the work, practising five hours a day. An 

amateur performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Trial by 

Jury”’ determined her to go on the stage. But not as an 

actress; rather as a singer-player, which her later career 

has proven to be her most distinctive claim on our 
onsideration. 

A wealthy Chicago woman backed her to the extent 
of $20,000, thus enabling Mary to go to Paris, where she 
received her training. Fortune smiled upon her continu 
ously, and brought into her way Sibyl Sanderson, a 
reigning opera favorite in Paris, and admired of Mas- 
senet. Can you not see what followed for Mary? She 
received an engagement from the Opera-Comique, she got 
to know the work of Massenet, and she suddenly flared 
nto notice when she was hurried on in the second act 
i Carpentier’s ‘‘ Louise” to take the place of the prima 
donna. She was in her element: not knowing a word of 
I'rench when she first reached Paris, she quickly learned 
the language, and satisfied the most exacting audiences 
n the world. Never having taken a lesson in acting, 
he intuitively penetrated the secret of interpretation, 
intil now discerning critics contrast her method with the 
livine Sarah Bernhardt’s, and with Eleanora Duse’s. 
i'verything about Mary is individualistic. What she 
loes, she stamps with herself and keeps for herself. Im- 
presarios have many times had to creep to the foot of 
ier throne, and beg pardon for their seeming blunders, 
vhich have roused the singer’s temperament. 

One must not look for any operatic traditions in 
Mary Garden—she is modern to the very ends of her 
polished finger-tips. There is nothing grandiose about 
her, nothing rotund, nothing of the old operatic manner. 
She once said that she loved to sing in a small theater, 
lor then there was opportunity to make use of finesse of 
expression. She is a genre painter, and she blends her 
voice, which is dramatic rather than musically wonder- 
ful, with her gestures, which are nervous and inter- 
pretative, and with her facial expression, which is 
varied and responsive to mood and _ thought. 
She is slender—that alone is contrary to 
peratic rules—beautiful like a sleek tigress, 
with a steely passion. The early pictures of 
Mary Garden show this. She has merely 
deepened what she suggested in Paris in the 
lays before Oscar Hammerstein engaged her 
ior America. 

She appeared first in New York, at the Manhattan 
Opera House, November 25, 1907, in ‘‘Thais.’’ Then 
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followed ‘“‘ Louise” and ‘‘ Pélleas et Mélisande.”” At the 
very first shot, she ran the gamut of her versatility: the 
sensuousness of the courtesan, the Paris of the work girl, 
the mysticism of pale Maeterlinckean heroines. There 
is no one quite like Garden in the vitality, the main- 
spring element of her interpretations. You'll 
get some critics to overlook the Winter Garden aspects 
of Mary Garden; they will always score her undress 
parade. But there are men, like James Huneker, who 
mingle memories of Mary Garden with memories of 
Paris some years ago, and then there is no jewel in 
Tiffany’s shop opalescent enough to hold the colors of 
Mary’s nature. In his ‘Bedouins,” —— recalls 
her in the Opera-Comique days: ‘‘She was then some 
thing precious: a line of Pater’s prose, the glance of one 
of Da Vinci’s strange ladies; a chord by Debussy; 
honey, tiger’s blood, and absinthe; or like the enigmatic 
pallor we see in Renaissance portraits; cruel, voluptuous 
and suggesting the ennui of Watteau’s “L’Indifferent.”’ 

In ‘‘Louise,’”’ Mary was Paris in the modern days 
as modern and quotidian as the street sounds which 
creep into the Car- 
pentier score during the 
Montmarte _ scenes. 
Mary could never be 
Pippa, in Browning’s 
‘* Pippa Passes,” for there 
the spiritual note is too 
dominant. The réles she 
must have are those 
which are nearer the line 
of carnal joys. 

That this is so may be 
refuted, however, by her 
success as the Juggler 
in the miracle play, 
“The Juggler of Notre 
Dame.” Here she 
seems to be able to shed 
her womanhood and to 
be a boy; here the mere 
pathos of the story of the 
mounte bank turned monk, 
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and his performance before 
Notre Dame, seems 
able to swamp her femininity 
in the bewilderment which 
the réle demands. This is 
peculiarly her own opera. 
She has kept it before the 
public. Once she allowed a 
man to play the rdle of the 
Juggler — Massenet, 
recent Memoires suggest, re- 
sented a woman’s voice de 
stroving an opera full 
men’s tones—but after that 
one performance, 
she never 
again al 
lowed it to 
trom 
her hands 
into other 
singers’ throats. 
Mary is that 
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Miss Garden as “‘Gismonda.”’ 





way: did she not stop Hammerstei: 
Lina Cavalieri for “Thais.” beca 
cast Lina Cavalieri for nails, beca 





Miss Garden in the title role of 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame.’ 


so busy with “Salome” and “ Pélleas 

that she could not sing it? And how many battles |} 
been fought over ‘‘ Pélleas et Mélisande.” First, Mar 
was chosen by Debussy instead of Georgette LeBlan 
and there was a long dispute with the composer abou 
it. Then Maggie Teyte, the pupil of Jean de Reszk« 
when she came to Chicago, wanted to sing Mélisand 
and Mary stopped it. Opera history is full of su 
jealous guarding. And, in a way, one can sympathiz 
with Mary Garden she has been the exponent ol tl 
new French music on the opera stage—she sang it | 
before the Metropolitan had confidence i t { 
created many of the parts for the first time. By priorit 
they are hers. 

Miss Garden has always been the heart and soul of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and now she is the executive 
head of the entire organization. What she says there 
law. She queens it in every move and gesture. She 
untiring in her activity and when she sings and acts, lik 

Caruso, she gives i she 
has. She is acting all tl 
time. She is never ce 
the same, tho gh Set 
her consecutively oO il 
ble to determine — the 
mannerisms of her walk 
d gestur¢ Hav 
nessed her ‘* Thais 
one Can guess hat her 
; \phrodite ‘islike. But 
seeing her * Juggler” next 
one is surprised at her 
\ There is 
wide difference betwee! 
‘*Louise”’ and ‘‘Ca ¢ 
VU élisande irther 
from the accepte notiol 
of what she likes to d 
than ‘“‘Monna Vanna 
which, when the Févr 
Opera Was given, Cali¢ 
forth comparisons W 
Salome whom Mar 
undressed so sl rtlingl 
rhere is o getting away 
Irom. the that 
rts eagel cT 
preted Miss Garden 
one might oO say t { 
they il eager sougt 
is the ¢ I oder 
ope T s ~ 
Phere is s« etl g 
imi 4 M ss G 
( Ho she 
ne ( > t 
ing | there is p 
She does not seek outside for other’s She 
confessed that, though the operas by which she is 
identified in the public mind have been sung b ers, 
she has never wanted to hear the or te of UDSE 
her own interpretations. And, critici ( yo 
about her voice, which is often harsl t re mek 
notes, she will tell you that she believes there are o 
things more important. Once she stirré 101 
nest of musical discussio1 hen she s ‘To 
if you go on the French stage you h g 
something besides Yo S Pp 
sonality.” 

That is what the old-style opera singers 

often have in the modern sense. | remember s v 
her after a ‘sojourn in Europe. She was on shipbo 
surrounded by reporters and moving-picture came 
They were all after her. The re all eager to 
know, and she told them eagerly She held the r 
taut, and could drive herever she wanted I 
derstand exactly what you to know,” 
exclaimed. “I’ve brought ove a ( g 
made of a thousand mirrors Hi cris I 
is pertect. 
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The “simple life’’ in Peru is frequently so simple that it is 
positively painful. Certainly the natives who live in 
Andean huts, like this one, are none too comfortable. 


NE of the greatest problems faced by com- 
panies of any size in the interior of Peru 
is a scarcity of labor. Labor is cheap 
enough, but scarce. Strikes give less 
trouble than at home, because the govern- 

ment usually settles them with a battalion of troops. 
But in the interior, particularly in the Andes, there are 
not enough natives to work. Indians down in the tropics, 
who can live by the simple process of digging up wild 
roots and spearing a fish, refuse to go up into the moun- 
tains to work for wages. No Indian will remain in the 
bleak altitude, except one who is born there, and who 
supposes that the rest of the world is as gloomy and 
cold as his own home. Although every squaw in the 
\ndes seems to have at least one baby strapped to her 
back, they are not being born fast enough to supply the 
growing American mines with labor. Half a dozen 
different managers of mines informed me during my 
travels that they could use a thousand more menif they 
could get them. 

An American coal mine at Goyllarisquisga, was 
having the most trouble. Goyllarisquisga was situated 
it the edge of the mountains, where a series of steep 
valleys fell away toward the tropics, and the laborers 
had discovered that just over the hill was a land of 
plenty where men can live upon the fruits of the soil, 
instead of playing with dynamite in dark tunnels. The 
manager of the mine was building modern homes for 
them, with electricity, running water, and real stoves; 
at the eompany restaurant he sold them meals at half 
the cost of the food; he even served coffee and rolls free 
to the men in the mines—but he could not keep enough 
laborers 

On one of my trips I crossed the Andes and rode down 
by mule through the tropical jungle of the interior. 
Here I found that native Peruvian sugar estates paid 
their laborers about half as much as the foreign com- 
panies. 

‘How do you manage to keep the men here?’ | 
nquired. 

One of the managers winked. 

We keep them always in debt to the company 
store, and the authorities will not let them leave the 
hac ienda “ 

One estate situated across the river from the main 
road kept a guard at the only bridge by which an 
mplovee could leave the place, and allowed laborers to 
epart only when they carried an order from the 


That seemed to be one way of solving the labor 


problem. It is defended on the ground that it is the 
oO vav to make a tropical Indian work. But if a 
oreigner attempted such methods, a protest would rise 
from the anti-foreign jingo element all over the republic 

Sack at Goyllarisquisga, the management had once 


d a system universally practiced by the Peruvians 


he u that of tempting an Indian by an advance 
wes to sign a contract for several months of labor. 

But ially the Indian, having spent his advance in his 
debauch, refused to stick to the contract 

Loca who enforced such contracts tor their 
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own friends and fellow countrymen, would seize upon 
this opportunity to hold the American company up for a 
bribe before exerting their authority. ‘The company 
lost $12,000 a year or more through the system, and 
finally gave it up. 


None of my trips I took an oil steamer up the 
coast to the petroleum fields worked by 
British and American corporations. 
rhe companies here had overcome natural ob- 
stacles similar to those overcome in the Andes. On 
what had been barren, rainless desert they had built 
cities, and brought water down from the mountains, 
had constructed miles of railway, and_ established 

their own port. What had formerly been merely a 

native fishing village, a ramshackle mass of smelly 

pigsties made of the driftwood from the beach, had 
become a prosperous city. 

Although situated between the fever-stricken Peruvian 
port of Paita and the equally infamous Ecuadorean 
port. of Guayaquil, the oil city of Talara was the cleanest 
and most healthful on the coast. Yet about the time 
I was ready to return on the oil steamer, a Peruvian 
health official, who had never been near the place, 
quarantined it on general principles. 

Being unable to leave by steamer, I slipped down the 
coast on a launch to Paita. Like most Peruvian coast 
towns, Paita consisted of cane dwellings, plastered over 
with muc. A port for cotton plantations back in the 
irrigated valleys, Paita itself stood on a sun-scorched 
beach. I had several days to wait for a steamer, and 
spent them sitting in the plaza, watching the corpses of 
yellow fever and bubonic plague victims carried past on 
their way to the cemetery. 

An American sanitary commission from the Panama 
Canal Zone, headed by Dr. Henry Hanson, had just 
undertaken to sanitate the town, at the request of the 
Peruvian Government. Dr. Hanson’s first move was to 
divide the city into districts and send out the local 
officials to inspect water-barrels and other possible 
breeding places of the fever-carrying mosquito. The 
local officials had performed the duty in their usual 
easy-going, careless way, and the people paid no at 
tention. 

Meanwhile the bubonic plague became epidemic. 
The city was full of rats, which in turn were full of fleas, 
which also in turn were full of bubonic plague, and 
always ready to share it with the populace. Dr. Hanson 
had finally decided that the only thing to do was to burn 
the town, and had obtained authority from the Peruvian 
president to do so. The government was to rebuild the 
r ity. 

When the American commission prepared to light the 
torch, the natives placed little Peruvian flags over their 











mud huts, and defied the gringos to touch them. One 
man ran at Dr. Hanson with a knife; several others 
attempted to blow him up with a bomb. It was onl, 
after soldiers arrived from Lima that the sanitary 
commission could proceed with its work. 


HEN a steamer finally took me back to Callao 
VU all who had embarked at Paita had to go into 

quarantine. On the quarantine island | 
found a Lima newspaper with an editorial attacking 
the commission. 

‘We invited the Americans here to sanitate our city, 
not to destroy it,’’ the editor stated. 

Several higher-class Pervuians from Paita quarantined 
with me agreed that it was a splendid editorial. One 
of them explained: 

“It is not that we do not welcome American assis- 
tance. But the American bruskness and thoroughness is 
objectionable to many of us.” 

Then we went to dinner. For the first course we had 
fish soup. After that we had fish. Finally, for dessert, 
we had fish. For four days on the quarantine island we 
ate fish. Finally even the Peruvian who had spoken to 
me became tired of fish. 

“Well,” he admitted, ‘if the cleaning up of Paita 
removes the necessity of going into quarantine and 
eating this fish, it can’t be so bad after all.” 

Certainly, the more intelligent Peruvians welcome 
American bruskness, and thoroughness, even if they do 
not like it. But there is always a noisy and trouble- 
some minority who make trouble. South America is a 
land for big companies and big men who can override 
many troublesome problems. 

Yet I have known individual Americans who, having 
overcome the hidden prejudice in their community by 
treating the Latins well and making a fuss over local 
officials, can get away with murder. I mean this 
literally. An American coffee planter of my acquain- 
tance, finding one of his employees beating a three-yvear- 
old child with a belt buckle, gave the man such a 
thrashing that he died. The local officials, being 
kindly disposed toward the American, could have made 
trouble for him, had they so desired, but instead, after 
an investigation, they reported that the native had died 
from ‘“‘natural causes.” 

“That,” the American told me, “‘was because I never 
call my neighbors ‘spigs.’”’ 


EFORE starting on my trip through Bolivia and 

northern Chile, I had been summoned to the 
American legation in Lima. 

‘“A new Ambassador is being sent down from the 

States,”’ the chargé d’affaires informed me. ‘‘My own 

secretary is leaving with me, and there will be no one 
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Native Indian women of the Andes. 


At a beauty show they would not be especially prominent; but they would 


probably star in any contest where muscular ability and the willingness to do hard, disagreeable work counted. 
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in the Embassy who is familiar with the town. I’d like 

you to help us out for a few weeks. You'll only rank as 

a clerk, of course, but if it will make you sound more 

important, we'll call you an attaché.” 

When I returned from Bolivia, the new Ambassador 
had already arrived. William E. Gonzales was a quiet, 
gray-haired gentleman, with dignity tempered by a 
sense of humor and a fondness for golf. Mrs. Gonzales 
was plump, red-haired and good-natured, but tactful 
and perfectly equipped socially for her position. They 
had already leased the most magnificent residence in 
Lima, and were preparing to make the welkin ring with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

I reported to the Ambassador’s private secretary. 

“So you’re the new clerk?” 

“Attaché,” I corrected. 

He was a young Southerner of about my own age, 
but he had already seen diplomatic service in all the 
courts of Europe, and felt a trifle hurt that a self-boasted 
tropical tramp should enter the corps. Later, however, 
he proved the best of fellows, and we became the best 
offfriends. 

The first task set before me did not appear to require 
much diplomatic training. The office was being moved 
from the old Legation to the new Embassy, and while 
he shipped the furniture from the old place, I was to go 
down to the new one to see that the moving-men stole 
none of it en route. 

“Tf any beggars come around, head them off,’ he 
advised me. ‘‘A new Ambassador is always 
pestered with a swarm of people asking 
contributions to schools and chowder- 
parties and one thing or another.” 

I had barely taken charge of the new 
office when the bell began to ring. My 
dignity as an attaché was not supposed to 
be lowered by answering it, but there were 
no servants in the house yet, and after it 
had rung for half an hour, I opened the 
door. 

Outside stood a priest. I had just seen 
several of them going from house to house 
collecting alms, and was rather annoyed at 
this disturbance in the machinery of inter 
national affairs. 

‘“‘Here’s twenty cents,”’ I said. 
the small change I have.” 

Instead of taking it, he turned his back 
and walked away. I was pondering on his 
peculiar behavior when the telephone rang. 
lhe secretary was calling me. 

“Say, Foster, if the Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps calls there, take him to the 
hotel where the Ambassador is stopping.” 

‘All right.” 

“You know him, don’t you—the Papal 
Nuncio. In any of these Catholic countries, 
the Pope’s Ambassador is the high muck- 
a-muck among the diplomats. You'll know him be- 
cause he looks like an ordinary priest.” 

I vowed that the next diplomat who called would 
not be offered twenty cents. When the doorbell rang 
gain, I hastened to admit a tall, aristocratic-looking 
Peruvian in Prince Albert coat and walking-stick. 

“IT regret most exceedingly that his Excellency, the 
\mbassador of the United States of America, is not in 
the Embassy at present, but jt will give me the greatest 
pleasure to escort you to his hotel,” I said with a deep 
bow. 

“Thank you, sefor, you are most kind.” 

I hailed a passing taxicab. As we reached the hotel, 
I suddenly realized that in all my rambling around Peru, 
| had never had to make a formal introduction and 
glanced hastily in the back of my pocket dictionary 

mong the ‘‘Useful Phrases” to find the formula. 
:vidently in my haste I looked at the wrong one, for I 
ishered the gentleman into the Ambassador’s presence 
with the Spanish equivalent of: 

‘Sir, I have the honor to present you with this 
trifling birthday gift.” 

The aristocratic-looking gentleman seemed to be 
startled at this announcement, but the Ambassader 
bowed. I discovered for the first time that his own 
Spanish was somewhat limited. 

‘“Ask him what he wants,” directed the Ambassador. 

I'did so. The gentleman fussed nervously with his cane. 

‘Why, the students of the University of San Marcos 
re giving an amateur bullfight next Sunday, and I 
ame to see whether his Excellency would care to make 
ome contribution toward the expenses.” 

But fortunately, as I said before, the Ambassador 
had a sense of humor. 


“Tt’s all 


HE position at the Embassy gave me a longed-for 
opportunity to observe the life of a Latin- 
American city. I had already seen most of the 

back country of Peru, but except for a day or two at a 
time, | had never stopped in Lima. 


I found myself a room in a middle-class residential 
district, on one of the narrow streets, lined with typical 
one-story or two-story Moorish houses. The room was 
most unusual for Lima in that it contained a bathtub, 
and even more remarkable for the fact that the bathtub 
worked. Also, the room had a splendid location. 
From my balcony I could view three pretty seforitas in 
the house opposite, four in the house next to theirs, 
two more in the next house, and so on down the street 
as far as I could see without falling off the balcony. 

The ambition of the average Latin-American girl is 
to marry a gringo. Experience and observation have 
taught her that while he may not woo her so eloquently 
in the courting stage, he is more apt to confine his at 
tentions to her after marriage. As I was the only gringo 
in the community my balcony became a center of 
attraction in the neighborhood. 

This was not due, I explain modestly, to my own 
personal charm, but to the fact that my room, being 
remote from the Embassy and the Consulate, became a 
rendezvous for the younger members of the diplomatic 
and consular service, whose singing of ‘‘Hail! Hail! 
the Gang’s All Here!” and other ballads, was apt to 
create less comment here than if it had issued from the 
Embassy or the Consulate itself. 

The Spanish sefiorita, however, is not nearly so 
devilish as she is usually portraved upon our stage or in 
our fiction. In real life, on the contrary, she is as modest 
and timid as can te found anywhere. Custom keeps 











To this city-——Cerro de Pasco, Peru—goes the honor of being the highest and 
dirtiest in the world. It is perched 14,100 feet up in the rugged Andes. 


her on the balcony or behind a barred window, and if 
she smiles frequently, it is because she is making use of 
the one means at her disposal for flirtation. 

When she ventures upon the street, she must run the 
gauntlet of the amorous gaze from the young Peruvians 
who line the sidewalk, each of whom will remark aloud, 
“You're a little beauty!’’ or some similar compliment. 
As she is very susceptible to flattery, this pleases rather 
than offends her, but she pretends not to hear it, and 
passes with lowered head. If she meets a man of her 
acquaintance upon the street, she must wait for him to 
speak first, and then must answer with only the iciest 
of nods, lest her reputation be irretrievably lost. 

When a young man calls upon her, the evening is 
dampened by the presence of half a dozen grandmothers 
and maiden aunts. If he calls upon her twice, her 
parents may consider it a declaration of serious inten- 
tions, and so he usually doesn’t. Hence he usually 
prefers to stand outside her barred window, or walk 
up and down beneath her balcony. 

For this form of courtship, an introduction is not 
always necessary. One evening a youth who had been 
passing and repassing with lovesick countenance be- 
neath a balcony across the way from my room stopped 
and poured out his sentiments as follows: 

“Oh, you exquisite creature, you are so wonderfully 
beauteous that it is sacrilege for me to address you, 
but-——’ 

The balcony was rather high, and he had to raise his 
voice. He continued the self-styled sacrilege for several 
minutes, all in the same tone both of voice and subject- 
matter, until the assembled young diplomats and vice- 
consuls in my room went out on our balcony and 
hurled fruit at him. 


HE Spanish social system in South America en- 
courages immorality, not only in the natives 
themselves, but also in the young Americans who 

work in the cities. 
Any normal young man craves decent feminine society. 


In a city like Lima he can not take a girl to the theatre 
without bringing along chaperones. If he calls at her 
house, even if her family does not consider it a formal 
declaration, he is apt to find it a dull evening. Provided 
that he is not of a “‘mushy”’ disposition, and ‘calls 
merely to talk, he finds her an uninspiring conversa 

tionalist. The limited education which she has received 
in the convent has not stimulated her interest in liter- 
ature, and her indolence has kept her from developing 
her musical talent to any great extent. Her accepted 
rdle in life is to be petted and admired, and the grand- 
mothers and maiden aunts are usually present to see 
that she is not petted until after marriage. The only 
way to hold her attention is to pay her pretty compli- 
ments all evening, as do her Latin admirers, but the 
average American youth, after repeating his one or two 
phrases about her beauty for two or three hours, is 
inclined to feel rather foolish. 

Among the very best families, whose daughters have 
been educated abroad, conditions are about the same as 
in the United States, but the average American in 
Lima seldom has the entrée into these families. 

The result is obvious. In any Latin-American city, 
the ‘‘dance halls,” to describe them charitably, are 
institutions. It is considered the privilege even of 
married men to spend their evenings there. Most of 
them go merely to drink, dance, and look on. So regular 
is the patronage in Lima that if any young men climb 
into a taxicab after 11 p.m., the driver starts imme- 
diately without instructions for one of 
these places. Nine times out of ten the 
only reason for it is a dearth of other 
amusements—yet these “dance halls,” like 
those of our old West, are by no means 
limited in their facilities merely to drinking, 
dancing, and looking on. 

I do not mean to say that all young 
Americans who go to South America give 
way to vice and dissipation. They do not. 
But a dearth of other amusements sends 
most of them on occasional visits to the 
‘dance hall,’ where they are subject to 
its influence. 


EVERAL times during the two 

months I spent in the Embassy, I 

had the opportunity to answer letters 
from young women at home, who wished 
to see South America, and wrote to inquire 
about the opportunities for employment. 

The social system makes it a poor place 
for women. One of the oil camps and 
several of the larger mining camps employ 
a few women stenographers, and in a 
strictly Anglo-Saxon camp their life is not 
altogether unpleasant, although I have 
never yet seen a camp where the women 
didn’t all hate each other after a few months 
of confinement in the isolated community with nothing 
to talk about except each other. I also met a few 
American ladies who lived alone in Lima, but they were 
past the age of molestation. 

The trouble is that the Latin, accustomed to the 
guardianship exercised over the girls of the decent 
families, supposes that any woman who runs around 
alone must be of the questionable class. The two un- 
happiest young women I have ever met were a couple 
of English girls who had come to Lima to work for a 
commercial house. Having no guardian, they could not 
leave their room at night without being insulted by 
every man they passed. 

“Why don’t you call a policeman?” I asked. i 

‘“We did—once. He insulted us, too.” 

Those who come down with their husbands must 
conduct themselves in the extremely modest manner of 
the Peruvian girls. One of them, who used to join her 
husband and his friends every evening at a leading 
café, was continually followed upon the street when she 
appeared alone. The fact that her husband’s party 
drank and sometimes became a trifle noisy, even though 
she herself touched nothing, was sufficient. 

An American girl with plenty of long, sharp hatpins 
may be safe enough, but she is not likely to be happy 
alone in South America. 

Diplomacy was not difficult in Peru. The Peruvian 
Government was most desirous of preserving American 
good-will. If some port official in Callao unjustly im- 
prisoned the cook of an American ship for licking a native 
thief caught in the ship’s galley, the quiet, gray-haired 
Ambassador wrote a letter to the President. It was 
always a polite letter, merely stating the facts in the case 
and requesting an investigation. Immediately came an 
answer from the President, stating that the cook had been 
released and the port captain discharged from office. 
I myself had a rather interesting “diplomatic” experi- 
ence. But that is another story that I will tell next week. 
Next week another of Mr. Foster's entertaining South American 
articles will be published in “‘Leslie’s.” 
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| The Sporting Instinct 


(Continued from page 174) 


| the line, with a crew from Lithuania. They 
were Blackwell’s admirers at number 
fourteen. 

Instantly a buzz of excited comment 
|droned through the room. Pete Coro- 
'vitch, reading the result, gnashed his 
teeth audibly. Murder gleamed in his 
eyes when the crew of number fourteen 
appeared on the scene exuding smoke from 
those fragrant cigars, won by a margin of 
a mere ninety-two pounds over seven, | 
with Busky’s men close up. Pete bawled 
out his men with a fervor that threatened 
to precipitate a free-for-all fight then and 
there. 

The rivalry spread. Another week saw 
Corovitch’s triumph. 

At this stage a new element cropped 
into the game. 

Jimmy Nourse, pausing near an open 
window of the locker-room, found his 
attention caught by an animated argu- 
ment. He listened. Slovak, Polish, 
German and Italian mingled in a veritable 
babel from which he managed to evolve 
the fact that the disputants were betting 
cigars in reckless quantities upon the day’s 
production. 

Quietly Nourse peered inside. The 
wash-room was jammed. 

“That young Blackwell has corrupted 
the whole force,” murmured Nourse; “any- 
one who knew anything about making 
zinc wouldn’t have had the sense to go at | 
it like that fool kid, bless him.” 

At last, the Midland was producing. 


T= great mass meeting of the em-| 
ployees of Midland Zinc will live for- 
| ever in the annals of that pioneer industry. 
| No one ever did learn how it started. The 


| untarily. 


of applause. Garry saw that even the 
cold-blooded Gallatin had joined invol- 
Every one in the plant knew 
now that with two months to run, 
the Midland—they thought of it more as 
Jimmy Nourse—faced a probable shut- 
down. Only the men could prevent it. | 
A record output would spell the difference 
between survival and disaster—but it had 
to be a record. It had to be a record of 
four hundred thousand pounds a day | 
from the sixteen furnaces of the smelter! | 

He had them. The appeal in this | 
straightforward talk gripped them openly. 
They vibrated to the harmony of the 
“man’s a man” motif. This was their 
meeting. It was up to them. ‘ What} 
are you going to do about it?” appealed 
the speaker. And every man thought the | 
question addressed to him personally. 

A smashing chorus of acclaim, of | 
anxiety, of determination roared through | 
the machine shop until its brick walls 
vibrated with the steel girders. | 

It was over. But the throng, streaming | 
out into the grounds, fairly crackled with 
a new something it had not carried inside | 
that morning. They had entered the | 
machine shop as individualists. They | 
emerged a unified body, that cheered and 
clustered together, reluctant to surrender | 
this new unity. Then a strange thing} 
occurred—they marched! | 

The leaders were nearing the walk to| 
the smelter. Blackwell held his breath, | 
sensing that here they must meet the test. | 
The next instant something leaped in his | 
blood like the spark of a fuse rushing } 
toward the detonating cap. It exploded 
and carried away the last doubt. The 
Midland had won. The men were stamp- 








germ had been conceived in the inex- | ing swiftly to their work! 


|perienced brain of Garry Blackwell, un- | 
| wittingly. Garry worked untrammeled 
| by industrial sophistication. 
| For an hour, worried department heads 
| had filtered into his office. 

| The men were calling a mass meeting; | 
‘had called it the day previous! 

Garry Blackwell came early and whis- 
pered to the General Manager words that 
| rather staggered Nourse. 

Thereafter, he detained his aides as 
| they came, one by one. This was dra- 
matic. 
of the values. 


tire smelter gang was smoking. And 


the figures on the bulletin board climbed 
| upward and upward! 


| 
AME the end of the week and the en- | 
} 


One morning Jimmy Nourse came to a 
jolting halt before the wash-house, his | 
ears assailed by a babel of excited voices. | 
As he listened, a figure burst on the run | 
from the entrance and sighting the 
General Manager made directly for him. 

He recognized Garry Blackwell, a Garry 





Nourse did not intend to lose any | Blackwell delirious with the joy of victory. | 


“WVe-ow-w! Tigah-h! We hit!” shrieked | 


The awestruck officials, gripped by | the smelter superintendent. 


agitation that showed in their faces, gazed | 
upon—men. Men who trooped 


toward the big machine shop not yet| man! What the 


equipped, and therefore making a great, 
spacious meeting-hall. They passed 


“Stop it!”? shouted the General Man- 


by,| ager. “Doggone it, have you gone crazy, 


” 


‘Number six hits!”’ bellowed the wild- 


in| eyed Garry. “Twenty-five thousand and | 


groups, in squads, in whole companies; | twelve pounds!” 


few of them silent, all enthusiastic. The | 


“Ve-ow-w!”’ yowled Jimmy Nourse and | 


last of them vanished inside, like bees | found himself shamelessly locked in the} 


absorbed by the hive. Then the door of the | youngster’s arms. 


| big structure near the west fence disgorged 
one, two, three men who came for the 
office on the run. : 

Garry Blackwell met them at the door. 

“We want the Boss,” cried the leader, 

a familiar voice, the voice of John Busky. 
“Coming,” responded Nourse, quietly, 

and joined them. 

| “Me, too!” cried Garry and trekked 

|} after the quartet. 

The appearance of the assistant super- 
| intendent of smelters brought a smashing 
|cheer from his men and from the yard 
gang. Then, as the tall form of Jimmy 


| 


| Nourse reared itself, the cheer swelled | 


| into a deep roar of acclaim. 

A lone figure, dominating the packed 
throng by his personality, like the spirit 
|of mastery incarnated, Jimmy Nourse 
stood there. 

* Speec h! Speec h!”’ 

“Ve shall earn your salt by the sweat 


of your brow!’”’ The solemn note of it 
penetrated like the ritual of a service. 
He laid the cards on the table—and | 


they never stirred. 


They were the Midland. A sudden boom 


He was one of them. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HE Midland neared the great crisis 
brought about by the heavy ore 
contracts and the now-forgotten strike. 
And yet, Jimmy Nourse faced what he 
foresaw would be failure. The last month 
of the epochal struggle and the Midland 
must produce an impossible quantity of 
zinc! Only a miracle could save the plant. 
Five of the sixteen furnaces had 
jumped their output to the old record of 
the Russian crew, twenty-four thousand 
eight hundred pounds. But only John 
Busky’s bunch at six, having topped 
twenty-five thousand pounds, continued 
each day to meet that amazing figure. 

In a frenzy of competition the fifteen 
other crews strove to attain the super- 
mark hit by Busky’s bullies. The chargers | 
were working like fiends. The ore went 
into the eight-inch orifices of the hundreds 
of retorts composing each furnace, with a 
vicious slam that packed it tight and shot 
up the zinc output accordingly. The 
more ore, the more zinc to distil. Yet 
Busky lorded it over them unmercifully. 
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By Arthur 


LOLLYPOPULAR GOVERNMENT 


“ PEN your mouth and shut your | 
eyes and I’ll give you something | 
tomake- well, if it doesn’t make 
you wise, at feast it will keep you | 

from talking foolish.” This was the com- | 

ment, if press despatches are to be cred- | 





< WER 





E SAYING 


H. Folwell 


and turned to clay,” deserves the loftiest 
pedestal in the power of mankind to 


estow. ‘Twenty-nine thousand feet is 
none too high for Manius Salarius 
Sabinius. 

oS 


PREHISTORIC WEAPONS 





| 


ited, of Chairman John A. Richter to the | JROFESSOR ROBERT R. GAULT. | 


members of the Finance Committee of the 
Chicago City Council. And thereupon | 
he passed around the conference board a | 
bag of sticky lollypops, sucking which | 
kept the aldermen occupied, dignified, 
and—quiet. 

All hail, Richter of Chicago! You have 
started something. Like the ripples 
which ever expand when a stone is cast in 
still water, let the passing of lollypops to | 
legislative bodies gain momentum. A|! 
way has been found at last to minimize 
legislative talk, and like all great inven- | 
tions, it is a simple device. Stick a man’s 
jaws together; keep him busy lifting his | 
upper jaw from his lower, or pulling his 
lower from his upper, and he will think 
many, many times before he deems it 
necessary to make a speech. For lolly- 
pops, however, we suggest that formidable 
glue gumdrops be substituted. Lollypops 
are equipped with wooden handles; they | 
may be removed at will from the mouth. | 
But the gumdrops we wot of, once they 
grip the teeth, have power of adhesion 
like that of a decapod freight locomotive 
on a rail full of sand. 

Although Congress is commendably | 
endeavoring to pare appropriations down 
to the quick, nevertheless it will pay | 
Uncle Sam to invest in several tons of the | 
gummiest gumdrops, and to pass them | 
ireely at all sessions of House and Senate. 
It will hasten our return to “normalcy.” 

o> 

Harken, bonny Blue Bird, from the | 
south a-winging, bringing to the northern | 
hills a promise of the Spring, put—we pass | 
1 friendly tip—a muffler on your SINGING; | 
never was so dangerous a time for you to | 
sing. Camouflage that coat of yours, do | 
the job compietely, neatly to exterminate all | 
evidence of blue; even so you'd better make | 
your entrance most discreetly, lest some | 
hasty people put the Blue Laws up to you! | 


oo | 
| 
THERE ARE NO DUPLICATES | 
ELVERS into the past, working in| 
the soil of Salonica, have unearthed 
a tablet praising a certain Manius Salarius | 
Sabinius, a Roman army contractor. | 
M. S. Sabinius supplied rye, beans and | 
wine to a certain Roman legion “for less | 
than the market price.” Small wonder | 
they gave him a tablet. He should have 
had an arch, at the very least. There is 
nothing to show that the tablet was 
crected during the lifetime of Sabinius. 
It probably was “in memoriam.” While 
he lived, the consensus of opinion, in all 
likelihood, was: “Sabinius is a rattling 
vood fellow; he’d give you the toga off his | 
back if you needed it; but he’ll never make 
business man.” 
Now that the tablet has been found, | 
are should be taken not to lose it. It 





place, where the chances of a second burial | 
ire nil. Let the expedition which is to | 
limb Mount Everest take along the tab- 
let to Sabinius and rivet it to the topmost 
jinnacle. This army contractor, “dead! 


head of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at Northwestern University, comes 
before the footlights with suggestions for 
wives who “suffer,” the nature of their 
complaint being husbands. The profes- 
sor prescribes discrimination. When some 
husbands are “irritable and irritating,” 
he would recommend patience and a nerve 
specialist. For like symptoms in others, 
whatever may be handy, “a _rolling-pin, 
a pan of dishwater or a flatiron.” 

Mention of the last-named trio is our 
sole excuse for butting in. Why suggest 
to the modern wife that her resentment, 
when righteous, may be expressed in such 
old, wornout terms as flatirons, pans of 
dishwater and rolling-pins? More and 
more married couples board, or live in 
non-housekeeping apartments. 
young wife has no rolling-pin. She never 


The | 





sees a dish-pan. If she has a flatiron, it is | 


one of the electrically heated type, of no 


use as a missile because it is tethered to the | 


floor-plug or the electrolier. Professor 
Gault, if he would give practical advice, 
must substitute for rolling-pin, dish-pan 
and flatiron articles of domestic use which 
really are “handy.” We leave it to him 
to suggest such knicknacks as could be 
handled in an emergency with speed and 
control. He must inevitably choose. 
Otherwise, non-housekeeping wives, pend- 
ing word, may send for a nerve specialist, 
when the proper remedy for their hus- 
band’s complaint is a silver-backed hand- 
mirror. 
oS 

ENATOR CALDER threatens the big 

coal interests with Government own- 
ership if they won’t play fair with the 
public. He appears to think that with 
Government control of the coal mines, the 
public will be satisfied and happy. A 
little while ago the same public was con- 
gratulated on the return of the railroads 
from Government control to private 
ownership and management. Briefly, 
what was a mare’s nest in the case of the 
railroads is offered as a panacea in the 
case of the coal mines. Is there a san- 
itorium handy? 


om 


THE UNWRITTEN AMENDMENT 


“PEAKING to an audience on “Liquor 
and Labor,” Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, 


| Superintendent of the International Re- 


form Bureau of Washington, D. C., de- 
clared it to have been a great mistake to 
allow the rich to “stock up,”’ thus nullify- 
ing the application of Prohibition to those 
who had money. 

“But,” he added, “that liquor will soon 
be gone. Possibly, we will put a heavy 
tax on it. We haven’t decided yet.” 

Whom does Dr. Crafts have in mind 


| when he says “we’’? In Section Eight of | 
hould be fastened securely to some high | the Constitution of the United States, it | 


is written: “‘The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes.” Has this 
power been abrogated? If quoted cor- 
rectly, Dr. Crafts stopped talking just 
when he was getting interesting. 





| 


| also by many who do 


| 








On the Basis of Facts 


The life of our country 
is built around its Public 
Utilities. Our social, in- 
dustrial and Government 
activities could not exist 
today without the contin- 
ued operation of their in- 
dispensable services. 


That such services may 
be extended and developed 
to be of the greatest use to 
the greatest number, the 
Federal Government and 
practically all the states 
have appointed Public 
Service Commissioners as 
permanent tribunals to 
regulate public utilities 
with fairness to all 
concerned. 





Facts as to the past and 
studies as to the future, the 
Bell Companies find are es- 
sential to the proper man- 
agement and development 
of their business. This in- 
formation is open to study 
by these Commissioners 
and through them by the 
public generally. 


The solution of the prob- 
lem of building up and 
maintaining the public 
utilities, which is of the 
greatest importance to the 
people of this country, is 
assured whenever all the 
facts are known and given 
their due weight. 


One System 








KADY 


Suspenders 
Patented) 
Kady's famous double 
crown roller and frest 
live elastic] combine t 
give that complete sus 
ender comfort which 


eads men to ask for 
Kady. ‘ 
Kady's troubleproof 





design contributes muct 
to the durability for 
which Kadys are known 


KADY Concealed 


(Patented) 


Worn under the shirt 


Primariiy for the coat- 
less man, but preferred 





not use a belt. Worn 
with belt, Kady Con- 
cealed relieve belt of 
task of supporting trous- 
ers, permit loose belt 
and do away with dan- 
gerous tightness around 
abdomen, Ideal for wear 
with evening clothes. 
to 


Ohio Textile Products Co., 
Mansfield, O. 








“] Want a Drink"’ 


“THERE are a lot oi folks in these Unites 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 





States who will sympathize with this 

cunning youngster’s desire for a drink 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma 
that it’s bottle time expresses an emotior 
not uncommon in these days 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of 
this picture, one oi ther Vv noted cover 
that have appeared on JUDGE, “The 
Happy Medium 

Reproduced in full coiors, mounted on a 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing pictur 
is yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid 
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The Chief Cause 
of Piles 


eae medical authorities 
agree that the chief cause of 
hemorrhoids or piles is “‘strain- 
ing”. Straining is the direct result 
of constipation, that is, failure of 
the system to eliminate easily, regu- 
larly and thoroughly. 


It follows, then, that to prevent piles 
or to bring about their removal by 
non-surgical means, constipation 
must be overcome. 


The Nujol treatment of hemorrhoids 
or piles is in a large part the treatment 
ot constipation—that is, to bring about 
easy, soft, regular elimination, in such 
a way as to make it unnecessary to 
“strain”; and also to avoid the injury to 
the tissue by dried out, hardened 
waste matter. 
Nujol not only soothes the suffering of 
piles, but relieves the irritation, brings 
comfort, and helps to remove them. 





Nujol has no unpleasant or weak- 
ening effects. Does not upset the 
stomach. Does not cause nausea 
or griping, nor interfere with the 
day’s work or play. Is absolutely 


harmless and pleasant to take. 
Try it. 
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Relieves Piles 


ill druggists in 
bearing the Nujol 


Nujol is sold by 
sealed bottles only, 
trade mark. 

If you are so unfortunate as to be afflicted with piles, send today for booklet “Con- 
stipation as a Cause of Piles”, to Nujol Laboratories, Room 710-J 44 Beaver Street, 
New York City. (In Canada, address Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) 
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Leslie's Weekly 


The Sporting Instinct 


(Concluded from page 188) 


Then it happened! On Saturday the 
smelter thrilled to a new sensation. The 
space in front of the bulletin board was 
thronged with surging maniacs. 

Number six had totaled the absolutely 
unbelievable output of one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand four hundred and 
eleven pounds for the seven days! More 
than twenty-five thousand pounds of 
white metal every day! Sixteen furnaces 
distilling at that amazing rate and the 
Midland would be 
did they do it?” 

Busky became a clam. To all questions 
he grinned defensively. The crew held 
its collective tongue. Threat and exhor- 
tation alike failed to move them. The| 
strain got on the nerves of the fighting | 
force of the Midland smelter and threat- 
ened to cause a tragedy, as overwrought 
workers boiled like the sulphuric 
the immense tanks of the acid house. 

Nourse sent for Garry 
asked sharp questions. 

“Garry Blackwell,” he said 
young woman for whom we’ve got to win 
this battle,’ reminded the General Man 
ager, and thereby lifted his superintendent 
for all time to the heights of intimacy. 


safe. 


“There’s just one person in the world | 


who can make that doggoned marvel of a 
Polander loosen up,” pausing and looking 
Garry straight in the eye; “now, go to it!”’ 

Garry went. 
radiating doglike affection for the man 
who had thrashed him soundly. 


“John,” Blackwell shot at him sud- 
denly, ‘‘what’s the trick you’ve been 
working at number six.” 

Busky shut his teeth hard. His was 


the glory. He was not going to tell even) 
the Boss. 

“We got good gang,” he evaded; “don’t | 
I tell you we beat Russian furnace man?” | 

“That'll do for that line of bull,” 
stormed the desperate super; “you tell me 
how you do it, or, by jingo, l'Il—I'll 
he choked helplessly. 

“You mad at John Busky?”’ 
person, backing up uneasily. 

“Mad!” That was it; Busky feared 
another clash. Blackwell peeled off his 
coat and slammed it down upon the desk. 
Grimly he rolled back his sleeves another 
notch. ‘John, your furnace hasbeen 
eating ore and coal packs just enough 
faster than any of the others to upset 
every expert calculation ever compiled 
here in fifty years. I don’t know how you 
do it, but, by the everlasting shades of 
John L. Sullivan, I’m going to find out 
or give you the licking of your young life, 
even if you are a howling wonder,” he 
ended ferociously, and set himself. 

Busky took one look, 
meant it, and capitulated. 

“You come, I show you how do him,” 
he yelled hastily. 

Garry, with set face, 


cried that 


followed him out. 


IMMY NOURSE forced the 
J begone expression from his face with 
an effort, to greet the smartly attired 
young woman ushered into his office by 
an admiring office boy. 

‘Miss Coltrin!’’ he 
diant bit of sheer beauty, 
wondered what brought her. 

Miss Coltrin hesitated, then, in an 
embarrassed rush, voiced her errand. 

‘“My Father has told me all about your 
fight to save the Midland,” she said, 
hesitantly, turning solemn eyes upon the 
serious-faced man opposite. He looked 
older than usual. Before he could speak, 
she went on: “I couldn’t go by without 
telling you right now that, long as I live, 
I'll never forget the splendid fight you 
have made for him—and for the workers 
of the Midland.” 

“Whatever may be the outcome, 
Coltrin,”” Nourse replied, ‘‘all of us 
going to owe a great deal to some one 


woe 


welcomed the ra 
and openly 


Miss 


“But how in hell | 


acid in | 
Blackwell. He} 


“there’s a! 


Busky came at his orders, | 


decided that he | 


are | 


|you know better than I do, 
Garry Blackwell.”’ 

Into the violet orbs of Lois Coltrin 
crept a new shadow. 

“Is Garry really making good?” she 
asked, softly. 

The door clattered open and Garry 
Blackwell himself plunged into the office 
Ahead, he propelled a dark-visaged, pallid- 
skinned foreigner whose unshaven chin 
| trembled with evident apprehension. Be- 
hind, reluctantly, followed John Busky. 

“Hell’s Bells, we’ve got it!” cried 
Blackwell, breathlessly, before he noticed 
the astonished Miss Coltrin, whose cheeks 
| glowed crimson as the carnations at her 
belt. “Lois! L beg your pardon,” he 
began, and broke off, his self-possession 
| dissipated like fog before a breeze. 

Her look forgave him. 

“Well, doggone it, what have you got?” 
asked the G. M. rather enjoying himself, 
yet puzzled. 

Garry pulled himself together. 

“T’ve found out how to make enough 
| zinc to put this thing over,” he yelled, his 
/eyes on the girl and looking as if he in- 
| tended to embrace her then and there. 

““Who’s this man?” demanded Nourse. 

“Him? That’s the everlasting bolshevik 
who made John Busky famous,” shouted 
Garry, and became himself again. ‘Ladies 
and gentleman,” he spouted after the 
manner of a circus barker, “let me intro- 
duce to you the Thomas A. Edison of 
Warsaw, Poland, the honorable Zombroz 
Busky! Busky’s gang distilled zine at a 
speed beyond all reason,” Blackwell an- 

|nounced, “so when you sent me to find 
| out how, I used a little moral persuasion” 
he glared at Busky, who shrank away. 

‘Now this sporting instinct idea is all 
0. K. if not carried too far, but guess what 

this precious pair of highbinders had up 
| their sleeves?” He pointed an accusing 
finger at the Buskys. 

“T give up.” 

“Down in the cellar of their shack, this 
Zombroz, who’s a chemist, was experi- 

| menting with the residue from the electric 

furnace of the Western Chemical com- 
pany. I don’t know a blamed thing about 
what he found, except that he calls it a 
super-refractory material. Well, when 
Busky let him know about the Russian 
record, it rather stirred up Mr. Zombroz. 
He doesn’t like the ilk.” 

A light began to dawn upon the General 
Manager, whose eyes twinkled. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“There isn’t much more. Busky and 
his brother prepared a barrel or two of the 
stuff and rolled it into the smelter. When 

| the retorts were lowered for charging, his 
men dipped them into the barrel, or 
|painted them. Then they twisted the 
spoon shovels so as to pack the ore and 
{coal tighter in the clay tubes, when 
loading 

‘And with this super-refractory coating 
they were able to push the furnace ’way 
beyond the regular heat,” finished Nourse, 
coolly. He turned to Zombroz. 

“Mr. Busky, I congratulate you. Your 
fortune is made. If you need backing, 
we'll find it for you.” 

Nourse swung suddenly upon Garry, 
who had edged very close to Lois Coltrin. 

“Garry, we win,” he announced, and 
he moved to look meaningly into the eyes 
of Miss Coltrin. 

“You asked me a question, a few mo- 
ments ago, my child,” he said, softly. 
‘The answer is ‘yes.’” 

He swung back again to Garry. 

“As for you, young man,” he reproved 
sharply, ‘“‘what do you mean by detain- 
ing me here when I’m needed elsewhere? 
Come along!” he commanded the inventor 
and the bewildered John. 

The three moved toward the door, 
which slammed, leaving Garry and Lois 


behind. 
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Diplomacy Behind the Counter 


(Concluded from page 184) 


That fellow is ten parts eagerness, ten 
parts sincerity and eighty parts work,” 
suvs the manager. ‘“‘In my years of retail 
experience I have always found that hus- 
tle usually does make up for the lack of a 
smooth tongue. This new man of mine 
doesn’t even look like a salesman, much 
less talk like one; but customers quickly 
realize that he does his level best to 
please them. And that’s all customers 
want to know.” 

Salespeople in shoe shops declare that 
women are not nearly so hard to sell shoes 
to as they were a few years ago. Time was 
when many women became indignant if a 
clerk dared mention the correct size. The 
clerk’s job then was to squeeze a number 
six foot into a number five boot. Today, 
however, most women seem to realize 
the folly of such deception. 


\ ANY are the difficult moments that 
4 come to saleswomen who try to dis- 
suade women. customers from choosing 
furs, gowns, wraps or hats that are un- 
becoming. If the customer has _ her 
heart set on taking something that de- 
tracts rather than adds to her personal 
charms, the person waiting upon her can- 
not, of course, come right out frankly and 
tell the unadorned, ugly truth. , Yet it is of 
vital interest to the store that every 
woman shall be sent forth in habiliments 
so attractively suited to her that she will 
be, so to speak, a walking advertisement 
ior the place. 

One saleswoman tells how she meets such 
a situation this way: 

“If a woman I am waiting on orders 
something that doesn’t harmonize with her 
particular personality,” she says, ‘‘I pre- 
tend to admire her taste. ‘I don’t blame 
vou for wanting a gown that looks so well 
on you,’ I tell her, and then add: ‘But I 
would like you to try this one on, just to 
let you see the contrast. You'll no doubt 
decide on the first one, but I do want you 
just to see yourself in this other one.’ And 
nine times out of ten her eyesight alone 
tells her which to choose. The whole 
difficulty is getting some women to try on 
the things which you know in your heart 
will look well on them.” 

Sometimes the ardor of a woman of 


wealth for wearables conceived and 
fashioned abroad leads her to make foolish 
mistakes. A case in point is that of a 
prominent New York society matron who 
decided to own a very expensive sable coat. 
She looked over the stock of a big New 
York fur house. She asked to see some- 


She was told that America led the world in 
producing fine fur wraps. She pretended 
to be mildly interested and convinced, but 
went away without buying. 

A few weeks later she booked passage to 
France. Upon her arrival in Paris she 
visited several furriers, one of whom 
showed her a few sable pelts which won 
her heart. The furrier, with true Parisian 
grace, was very complimentary. He 
lauded her good taste. He would make 
one grand, magnificent coat, madame, for 
$50,000, and he would have it ready in 
three months. The woman gave her or- 
der and came back home, happy. 

Now that Paris furrier was shrewd. He 
didn’t have half enough pelts like the ones 
he showed to make a coat, but he gave 
himself three months in which to find 
them and fill the order. He realized he 
would have to use only the finest skins, for 
he knew his American customer would 
wear the coat among people who know the 
value and quality of furs. Deception was 
impossible, so he began scouring Paris for 
sable pelts. But he found none good enough. 

He came to America after a week or so, 
carrying one of his samples. He left his 


Fifth Avenue’s leading furriers, and sailed 
for home. Three months later the Amer- 
ican woman entered his establishment and 
asked for her coat. It was ready for her. 
She was delighted with it, little dreaming 


drive from her home. And to bring the 
coat back into America she had to pay a 
| heavy duty on it. 

Yes, all of us have our whims and fan- 
cies, our varied moods, and the very vicis- 
situdes of human nature make the station 
of the clerks behind the counter a post of 
diplomacy. 





best by us. 
i ten to them! 


What -Are You Having? 


By CYRIL 


HEN in the year 1950, the Pro- 
hibitionists finally succeeded 
in making their law really effec- 
tive, great alarm was expressed 

lest, through the shutting off of the main- 
springs »of conviviality and good-fellow- 
ship, we should degenerate into a nation of 
Dutch Treaters. 

No sooner was the final hogshead of 
hootch dumped into the sea, than the busi- 
iess and professional men of the country 
ame together in hurried conference. 

“Liquor is gone,”’ they decided; “but 
the treating system must stay. There 
nust be some outlet maintained for the 
nore generous impulses of our fellow- 
itizens.”’ 

And stay the system did. To make 
the old Hootchbibber feel thoroughly at 
home, every business house, every profes 
sional office, was equipped with a bar. 

How pleasant it was, as one passed by 
the swinging doors in the shopping dis- 
trict on a Saturday afternoon, to hear the 
merry cries of tired workers refreshing 
themselves within: 

“Have a necktie on me!” 

“Have another, old chap!”’ 

“No, this is my treat.”’ 

“Have some collar-buttons!”’ 

“Thanks, I think I’ve had enough!”’ 


B. EGAN 


“Oh, a few more won’t hurt you.” 
‘*Have some suspenders!” 
“What do you say to a little underwear?” 





thing in sable that had been imported. | 


sample and an order for a coat with one of , 


| that it was made within ten minutes’ motor | 


They flatter us and coddle us, | 
advise us and guide us, and try to dotheir | 
And how few of us really lis- | 


Or to get to a professional office, or to a | 


| dental bar, for instance, and hear the cus 


tomers clamoring to stand each other treat: | 


‘Now, Bill, you’re my guest, aintcher?”’ 

“That’s all right, but you’re gonna have 
this tooth pulled on me!”’ 

“Set ’em up again, Gus—a little gold 
filling this time.”’ 

“Yes, I'll take gas with that.” 

‘Cocaine for me.” 

“T ask you as man to man: Am I right 
or am I wrong?” 

‘Have some bridgework!”’ 

“Thanks. No, I’ve had enough.”’ 

“Oh, come on, a little bridgework never 
hurt anybody.” 

“Have another!”’ 

“Whe-e-e-e!—Some kick to them for 
ceps, I'll say!” 

Ah, could the inebriates of the sad, bad, 
boozeful days of 1921 have beheld the edi- 
fying spectacle of friend treating friend in 
joyous spirit of camaraderie to things 
wholesome, beneficial, utilitarian—would 

| they not have been moved to mend their 
| wicked ways, sooner, and without com- 
| pulsion? 

| Sweet are the uses of Sobriety! 





Ou can secure for your hair all the natural beauty of health 
by simply giving it proper care through the use of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


which is so very easy to use and so effective that it has been for 
years the favorite of all who want to bring out the lustre, color 
and waviness that are natural to their hair. Canthrox, the hair 
beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and entirely re- 




















moves all dandruff, excess oil and dirt, and gives such 
massy flufiness that the hair appears much heavier than 
it is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and 
softness that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 
No Good Hair Wash Costs Less 


One reason for the great popularity of Canthrox is that, it requires so 
little trouble or time to use it. f 


ating lather thickly, rub thoroughly into the hair and scalp, rinse out 
} 


Free Trial 
Offer *3° 


ou ht, 
at least, to try Con. 
throx since to prove 
its merits and to 
show that in all 
ways it is the most 
satisfactory hair 
cleanser, we send a 
perfect shampoo to 
any address upon 
receipt of two cents 
for postage. 


ou just apply the fragrant invigor- 








} r } 
carefully with clear warm water, after which it aries very quickly 


and easily. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 202, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 






































That’s the keynote to 
the textual and pictori- 


al quality of JUDGE. 


It is of the moment, for 


SMART! 


It refuses tobe stodgy. 
people of today—people with alert minds; people 
who are not afraid of laughing and sometimes 
reading between the lines; the “live” ones with 
a keen sense of humor. 





If you are a regular person; if you belong to 
the present generation and have outgrown 
diapers; if living means something more than just 
grubbing along—you will like JUDGE—like all 
it says and does. Not a bromidic line in it; not 
a dull picture and there are some forty of ’em in 
the current number. 

Doubtless you are a constant reader of JUDGE. 
If so, you've probably got a pal who would revel 
Why not put him or her 
Start with 


in it, just as you do. 
wise to the joy they are missing? 


this week’s issue. Tell 
JUDGE 


them to say to their 
For February 12 
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IS is now the record of | 

S.W. Straus & Co. Should [| 

not securitiesbackedbysuch | 

a record appeal to you,asacon-_ | 

servative investor? Why not in- 

vestigate the Straus Plan, which |. 

is the cause of this record? Write | 

today for our new booklet,which | 
tells why and how. Ask for 

Booklet B-1103 

' 

| 








S.W. STRAUS 3 & C CO. 


Established 1882 
New York - 150 oe sa 
Chicago - Straus Building 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 








39 years without loss to any investor 
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An Excellent 
Long Term Investment 
Providing 


SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL 
AND HIGH YIELD 


Cities Service 
Company 
Series D 7°; 

To Yield 8.45% 


Interest earned 12 times 


Debentures 


Circular “D” on request 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 














POCKET MANUAL 





Our 1921 edition, giving 
the high and low prices 
of all stocks for 1920 
and 400 pages of other 
information is yours for 
the asking. 
Also ask for Booklet 
describing our 20-Payment 
Systematic Savings Plan. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 

Philadelphia New Y 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 














Make YourMoney Earn More 


gh safety 
thers to be lesieed | Da 
t pay too much for it Our Firs : Mort- 
gages on Miami real estate are t chevon ghiy se 
¢ and yield the satisfactory income of 7 “7 
or far y See ont 4% r references 
d 


G.L. Miller Bond ‘k Mortgage Co., Miami, Florida 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


condensed information weekly, 

tion in business and financial world. 
ivestors and business men. 
Free on Application 

J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock bachonge 


42 Broadway New York 





Write f 








on situ- 
Valuable 


ear, 


lw 









Notice.—Subscribers to Lestiz’s WEEKLY 
are placed on what is known as 





by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit 
and not through any subscription agency. N 
communications are treated confidentially. 
closed. All inquiries should be addressed to 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
should always be given. Anonymou: 
department are not extended to members of club 


COMMUN 





HE existing demoralization in 


** Jasper’s Preferred List,” 
of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, 
No charge is made for ans 


A two-cent postage 


Full name and exact 
cations will not be answered. 


New York, 


225 Fifth Avenue, 

entitling them to the early delivery 

im emergencies, to, answers 
spd fags ; 

of Lesuie’s in New York 


at the home offi - 


$7 directly to the office 
wering questions, and all 
stamp should always be in- 
“ Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lesue’s WEEKLy, 
street address, or number of postoffice box, 
The privileges of this 


who are not individual subscribers. 


|many mills and factories have closed. In 


large areas of Europe involves | order to set the wheels of industry in full 


detriment and danger to all) 


the rest of the world. By 
or any other country entirely escape the 
ioe effects of present conditions overseas. 
rhe nations are like apples in a barrel; if | 

disease or decay attacks one, 
will ‘“‘leaven the whole lump,” 

decided steps are taken to check it. 
The extreme unrest of the people and the 





unless 


complete economic unsettlement afflicting | 
Central Europe appear to be somewhat | 


worse than a mere aftermath of the War. 
An American banker, just back from 
| Vienna, declares that Europe seems still 
| inspired by feelings of war rather than of 
/peace. Portions of the Continent are far 
from pacified, are still seething with an- 
| cient and new hatreds, jealousies and dis- 
|contents, and have failed thus far to 
resume regular industrial activity. This | 
has kept production of the necessaries of 
life and means of trade at a minimum. 
| There exists in those regions, therefore, a 
state of destitution and misery almost 
' unparalleled. 
the inhabitants, and America only lately 


had to contribute millions of dollars to} 


save millions of children’s lives—one con- 
| crete example of how the misfortunes of 
other lands may react upon our own. 

To say nothing of the demands of hu- 

manity, it is imperative for the protection | 
of our own material interests that some- | 
|thing be done by somebody in some 
way promptly to Temedy the European 
situation and relieve the unfortunates who | 
are willing to get down to work. Various 
plans have been evolved, but all center 
around extension of credit to populations 
which have no money to buy what they 
need to start them in productive business. 
| It is believed that adequate aid given in 
this way will have a quieting influence on 
the shell-shocked Europeans, besides open- | 
ing up profitable markets to the grantors | 
of credit. Much has been done by indi- | 
vidual producers here to help their custom- 
|ers abroad, and the revived War Finance | 
Corporation is expected to devote hun- | 
| dreds of millions of government money to | 
| financing American exporters who give 
|long-term credits. The most important 
attempt in this line, however, is that of 
the new Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion organized under the Edge Law, with a 
capital of $100,000,000 and a trading ca- 
pacity of $1,000,000,000. Mr. John Mc- 
Hugh, president of the Mechanic & Metals 
National Bank of New York, and chair- 
man of the committee which organized the 
corporation, has issued a statement of 
great interest regarding the mission of the 
organization. 





Mr. McHugh tells us that we must have | 


la big foreign market because production 
in this country now exceeds buying power. 


Phere is a surplus of goods over domestic | 


‘requirements. Owing to the buyers’ strike | 


hand lack of credit facilities abroad goods | 


have been piling up in our markets and 


the plague | 


Starvation is decimating | 


| motion again, and to give work to the 2,- 


| with our foreign trade. Foreign nations, 
| Mr. McHugh says, are ready to pay for the 
assistance we render them, providing they 
are given time to manufacture and sell the 
materials obtained from this country. Mr. 
McHugh makes no estimate of the amount 
of trade that such an arrangement would 
procure for us, but it doubtless would 
mount into the billions. It would also 
| prove most beneficent to the aided peoples. 
With such a man as Mr. W. P. G. Harding 
| as the head of the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation, the latter could not fail to be 
a great success. As governor of the Federal 
| Reserve Board for years, Mr. Harding has 
|shown himself possessed of remarkable 
| business qualities. 
| Another scheme for the rehabilitation 
lof the impoverished nations was devised 
| by a committee of the League of Nations 
at the recent session in Geneva, Switzer- 
|land. There is probably room for it, pro- 
viding it proves feasible. It is a fact that 
even the poorest nations have some assets 
left. The League committee’s plans pro- 
| vide for utilization of these assets and 
| making them the basis of bonds to be em- 
| ployed as collateral in the purchase of raw 
|} materials necessary to the revival of in- 
dustry. The gold value of these assets is 
to be determined by an International Com- 
| mission of financiers. The bonds will be 
| government obligations and the Interna- 
tional Commission is either to administer, 
or to supervise the administration, of the 
| assets so as to fully safeguard both interest 
and principal of the issues. The future of 
this proposition depends upon the earnest 
ness with which the governments con- 
cerned will enter into it. 

America is having another great object 
/lesson. War may assure abnormal profits 
|for a time, but there is always a destrue- 

tive reaction from its high fever. Only a 
| peaceful world can prosper steadily and 











the steady profits of peace always, in the | 


| end, surpass the fitful ones of war. Europe 

| must be brought back to real peace, sanity, 
jindustry, and productive activity if our 
| markets for commodities are to be greatly 
| enlarged and our securities market placed 
| on a sounder foundation. 


P., Cutcaco, [11 If you dispose of your Swift 
& Co. stock, which is well regarded, you could buy 
such bonds as French Government 8’s, U.S. Rubber 
7's, 732’s and first and ref. 5’s, or International 
Mercantile Marine 6's 

, Rocuester, N. Y.: As the Canadian Gov- 
Pht has purchased the Grand Trunk Railway 
and the sale agreement apparently contains no 
exceptions, the Grand Trunk’s guarantee of the 
Canada-Atlantic Railway 4’s seems to bind the 
| Government. 

B., SPRINGFIELD, On10: The McKeesport (Pa.) 
oil and gas boom has been overdone. So many 
| wells were drilled that the underground supplies 
| have been exhausted, and the stocks of most of the 
dozens of companies that were organized have 
| become of no value 

D., CoLumpus, You might distribute 
your $10,000 among Liberty Bonds, French Govern 
ment & Kingdom of Belgium 7!4’s, American 
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| 000,000 persons now out of employment, | 
no artifice or attitude can this | we must break the deadlock in connection 
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|| The Time 
Is Right 
For Buying 








The price cutting campaign has 
been carried far enough. Very 
little inflation, if any, is left in 
the general level of prices. It 
is time for a general buying 
movement to set in if the 
vigorous industrial life of the 
country is to be sustained. 


The advisability of buying ap- 
plies particularly to the stock 
market where selling has been 
carried to excess and price de- 
clines have been carried to such 
extremes that there is especial 
incentive for buying. 





We have just compiled a special 
article on the changing price 
trend, and shall be pleased to 
send copy upon request. 


Address Dept. LW-37. Noobli- 
gation in writing. 


CHarces # CuarKsons 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 























A Tip 
Worth While 


In the majority of cases the 
estates of the Nation’s suc- 
cessful men are largely made 
up of high-grade securities. 


There is no reason why you 
should not build up an income 
producing estate. We will be 
glad to help you and offer the 
facilities of our Monthly 
Instalment Plan. 


Booklet 103-D.D. and List 
free on request 





Tavestment 1M urilie & 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 









































FINANCIAL FORECAST FOR 1921 
| Woolworth’s Biggest Year, 
Position of Southern Pacific, 
Value of Noble Oil & Gas. 
discussed in current issue of 


ecurities 
1 Siggendss. 


Free on request 
Ash for L-2 


R.C:MecarcecéCo. 


27 Pine Street, New York 








Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 


| No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
| cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L. on request 


H. WILCOX & CO. 


| PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


233 Broadway, New York 


- - - 
Tel. Barclay S216 
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| Money to Loan 


L —on all classes of = 
high-grade, income- 
producing properties 
in our large cities. 
Amounts— $500,000 
and upwards. 


Building Loans 
Industrial 
Loans 


Inquiries from 
business men who 
are going to build 
or who require 
additional working 
capital are so- 
licited. 

If industrial loan, 
only established bus- 


iness showing good 
earnings considered. 


conte = 
' AMERICAN 


| 
| American Bond 
'*\ 127 North Dearborn St. 
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& Tel. col. 
| Pacific rst lien oan a 4's, U. 
| ref. 5's, and-West Shore. 

C., SAN Francisco, Cattr.: The 
Electric Co. is one of the strongest and soundest 
industrial corporations in the United States. It 

| was incorporated in 1892. It has paid cash 


| dividends of 8% since 1902, together with several 


| stock dividends. It has a surplus of over $61,000,- 
ooo and a working capital of over $117,000,000. 

B., SPENCER, NEBR.: Although they are not my 
| first choices as investments for a woman, Rock 
Island, Ark. & La., 1st 4%4’s, 
B. & O. conv. 4%’s, and St. Paul ref. 4!4’s are in the 
safe class. Grand Trunk Western rst 4’s have 
| their interest guaranteed by the Grand Trunk, now 
owned by the Canadian Government, and seem 
therefore reliable. 

M., Owosso, Micu.: Although earnings are 
improving, I do not regard American Railway Ex 
press stock as a good purchase at present. It 
is paying no dividends. Far better purchases 
would be Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and 
Atchison, among the railroads; Beth Steel 8% pfd., 
U. S. Rubber 8% pfd. and Railway Steel Spring 
among the industri: als: Montana Power pfd. and 
Cities Services pfd. among the utilities. 


New York, February 5, 1821. 
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JASPER. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Stocks that are especiclly attractive purchases 
for profit on a long-pull basis are specified i in a spe- 
article in the current issue of the “Investment 
Survey,” published by Scott & Stump, specialists 
in odd lots, Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, 
and 40 Exchange Place, New York. A copy of this 
helpful list will be sent on request to any investor. 
The National City C ompany, National City 

| Bank Bldg., New York, deals in bonds, preferred 
stocks, and acceptances. Owing to its high st and- 





su” AFree BookOn 
Jacksonville 


Where there is no severe cold in 
winter, no extreme heat in summer. 
Year-round agricultural and com- 
mercial activities make Jacksonville 


Florida’s Largest 
and Liveliest City 


Jacksonville Azis’’ fully and fairly 
describes the city of your opportu- 
nity. Send today for free copy of this 
handsome book of information. 


City Advertising Department 
Room 10-C City Hall Jacksonville, Florida 
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An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff |New 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
vlossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid of 
dandruff, for it will starve your hair and ruin 
it if you don’t. 


lhe best way to get rid of dandruff is to | 


lissolve it. To do this, just apply a little | 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 

ough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
landruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 

ery sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the | 
alp will stop, and your hair will look and 
hundred times better. You can get 
Arvon at any drug store. <A four- 
unce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








How Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 


By using 


Conveyors 
Cranes 

Industrial Trucks 
Pneumatic Tubes 


Loaders and Unloaders 
? 


ASK LESLIE'S 


News Service Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In submitting inquiry, you will save time 
by stating the exact conditions to be met. 

















ing and exceptionally good service the company’s 
business is continually and rapidly expanding. Its 
selected list of American and foreign securities is 
; one of the best and fullest published and it will 
be sent to all investors who ask for L—154. 

With a record of having been in business thirty- 
nine years without loss to any investor, S. W. Straus 
& Co., 150 Broadway, New York, or Straus Bldg., 
Chicago, deserve careful consideration from in 
| vestors for the securities they offer. These are 
| safeguarded by the Straus plan and they make a 


liberal yield. The firm’s new booklet, B-1103, is 








| well worth reading and will pe mailed to any ad- | 


| dress. 


Investors’ bonds are first mortgage, pay 7 per 
| cent. and are secured by high-grade income pro- 
| ducing property, and may be bought on partial 
payments. They come in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, and Federal income tax is paid 
| Detailed information may be had by sending for 
booklet No. I-109 to the Investors’ Securities Cor 
poration, 3131 W. Madison St., Chicago, or Inter- 
| Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Farson, Son & Co., members New York Stock 
Excnange, 115 Broadway, New York, are offering 
bonds of the Capitol Theatre and Office Building, 

York City. This is an income-producing 
property, earning eight times the bond interest. 
The bonds can be bough at a price to yield 8 per 
cent., and the firm recommends them as safe and 

| sound. Interested investors should send to Farson, 

Son & Co. for detailed circular L 830. 

For over forty-eight years an increasing clientele 
has tested to its satisfaction the investment sug 

| gestions of Cassatt & Co., of Phil: idelphia. This 

| well-known house de ils only in securities passed on 
| by its keen experts, and which it is willing itself to 


Atchison general 4’s, Union | ¥ 
. Rubber rst and 


General 


Missouri gen. 4’s 











| 
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|own. Investors who wish to avai! themselves of its | 


| service should send for 
monthly list of investigated conservative securities 
| which will be mailed on request for circular L 
| It appears almost certain that prices of securities 
have touched bottom and that this is a propitious 
| time for buying the better class of stocks and 
| bonds. 
| who would appreciate guidance in their transac 
tions, should be glad to read a special article on the 
changing price trend, issued by Charles H. Clarkson 
| & Co., 66 Broadway, New York. 
| sent by the firm’s department LW-37, on request. 
The growth of Portland, Ore., during the past few 
years has been phenomenal. Among the leading 
| financial institutions of the city is the Ladd and 
| Tilton Bank, established in 1850, and possessing 
| resources of $30,000,000. The bank, oldest in the 
Northwest, is qualified to advise manufacturers, 
investors, and others interested in its section. 
The bank’s bond department offers high-grade 
municipal bonds issued by growing communities 
}in the Pacific Northwest, and will supply any 
inquirer with a list of its offerings. 
| Babson says that when you buy a bond there are 
| three points to watch which have more to do with 
profit or loss than all other factors. These three 
points make a formula which big operators employ 
to their advantage. The formula is available, how 


ever, even in the case of small purchasers. This | 


formula, with full particulars in the matter, is given 
in the new and instructive Babson booklet, ‘‘ Buy- 
ing a Bond,” which will be sent to interested in 
vestors without charge 
to Babson’s, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass 
Stock and bond issues dealt in on the exchanges 

are necessarily subject to fluctuations. Those who | 
prefer securites that have an unchanging price, 
wi! do well to consider Miller first mortgage real 
estate bonds which are well secured and which 
do not change in value. These bonds bear 7 per 
cent. interest, payable twice yearly, are in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500 and $1,000, mature in two 
to five years and may be bought on partial pay- 
ments. For comple te details write for an interest- 
| ing folder, ““Two Men and Their Money,” to G. 
| L. Miller & Co., Inc., 1-3 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. | 








Those desiring to make investments, and | 


A copy will be | 


Write for booklet B-23, | 


“Cassatt Offerings, "al 


| 





Life Insurance and 
Its Lesson 


The great lesson of life insurance is taught in 
many ways. 

It is taught by those who pass away and leave 
their families or dependents without protection. 

It is taught by those who, on the other hand, have 
amply provided for those near and dear to them. 

It was taught by Uncle Sam, who during the 
Great War issued policies at low cost to our Army 
and Navy, thus providing against casualties on 
land and sea and thus also inculcating the in 
surance-habit. 

It is also taught by the printed page—so thor- 
oughly taught that it becomes a duty which well- 
meaning people feel they should perform. 

And this printed lesson is nowhere more thor- 
oughly, clearly and dependably conveyed than in 
the official material sent to the thousands who ask, personally or by mail, 
for insurance information from the 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance in force $42,000,000 
Policy Reserves required by law om need Statement) $9,241,954 
Additional Reserves. . 715,860 
Total Resources, more than. .. $10,000,000 

As a matter of fact the material thus sent to inquirers by the PostTaL 
constitutes the Company’s only salesman, for it has no agents but conducts 
its business entirely by advertising and correspondence and through personal 
application at its Home-Office, thus making important savings of which 
policyholders get the benefit. 

And in addition to this benefit the Postar also teaches its policy- 
holders the great lesson of good health, accomplishing this through its 
free Health-Bureau medical examination each year and free Health Bulle- 
tins sent out from time to time. 

It is therefore not strange that the Postar, as it is now familiarly 
called, should be known and designated as the Company of 

Safety, Saving and Service 

The lesson of life insurance as taught in the Postav’s printed matter 
must indeed be well worth while since many applicants insure promptly, 
while others carefully keep and study the information sent and finally 
become policyholders, because thoroughly convinced that the Company 
indeed supplies 

Sound Protection at Low Net Cost 

Whether you are carrying life insurance or not it is well worth while to have the 

Postax send you full official information with the cost at 








your age of any standard form of policy—Whole Life, ? ® 
Limited Payment Life, Endowment, Monthly Income, 1 
Joint Life, Child’s Welfare—all of which and others , pl% 
issued by the Company are approved by the State 2 
Insurance Department. It is therefore important to Wiividends 
. -_ ‘ 
Find Out What You Can Save Guaranteed 


Simply call at the Company’s offices or write 
and say: “‘ Mail me insurance information as men- 
tioned in LESLIE'S for February 12.” 

In your first letter be sure to give: 


in your 
Policy and 
the Usual 


1. Your full name. Contingent 

2. Your Occupation. Dividends 

3. The Exact Date of Your Birth. Paid = 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The eo 
Earned 


PostaL employs no agents, the resulting benefits 
going to you because you insure direct. © 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wan. R. Matong, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 
































on this 
be of great value in arranging your investments to produce maximum yield with safety 
ber of them are prepared especially for the smaller investor and the ‘ 


Under this Heading 
‘‘Free Booklets for Investors”’ 
page you will find a descriptive list of booklets and circulars of information which wi'l 


‘beginner in investing 
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Bea Jozz Music 
Master 


Yes, you can, even if 
you've never toucheda 
piano. I have perfected a 
method which enables you 
to play all ular son. 
hits perfectly by ear. — 

‘ou need know is how t 
umatune. My suethou 
enables you to transform 
the tune into actual JAZZY 
music on the piano. All 
by ear. 
Easy to Learn 

Many Masters of Jazz 
and Ragtime music don't 
know a note. Be a Music 
Master yourself. Itiseasy 
—No tedious dingdong 
"| daily practice, with the 
do, re, mi,—just 20 brief 
entertaining lessons and 
| you have a musical ability 
at which your friends will 
marvel. 

} Hum the Tune, 
i Play it by Ear 
“3 Hear a new popular song 
hit, hum it then play it. 
Just think of 


; All by ear. 
i it ‘the happiness this easily 
‘4 jacquired ability will bring 



































you, how many friends you 
will make, how popular 
‘ou will be wien you 
AZZ the newest song suc- 
roadway. All 

done by ear. 


Bea Jazz Music Master. 
SEND COUPON 


ros cmasans FIT BOOK 


Ronald G. Wright, Director 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. 334 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Without obligation to me, please mail to address 
below, your booklet, **The Niagara Method.’ 















Genuine Blue-Bell 


Chambray shirts 








Sleeve 
Facing 


Gusset 


SEND NO MONEY «:::; rare 


irt offer ever made. 3 fine tapos Blue 
A shirts for work and semi 
anteed fast color and worth $1.50 each, only $2.29, 


OUR GUARANTEE 3 700, can match these 


less than $4.50, and do not think you have anrved 
~ comet $2.50, return atourexpense. Don't pay high 


r toda, bef it i Roo 
WF PAY ‘DE DELIVERY CHARGES 10 YOUR DOOR 


another big saving. All 3 shirte sass, Give neck size, 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
Desk F-261 910 W. Van Buren St-. CH CHICAGO 


| /f wou don’t read Film Fun 
you don’t get all the movie news 

















| 
| The March 
1 a ) € C 
| See the pictur of Coming Stars. 
| Read what the Pre 1 Stat are doing 





See how thev do t ie other side 
of the world. 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20€ 


NOW 


t your nearest newsdealer, 














Cuticura Soap 
Complexions | 


Are Healthy 


Soap,Ointment,.Talcum,25c.everywhere. any 
address: Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7 Malésskee 














SULLARS IN HARES 


7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
Big Profit We furnish 
k and buy a 
boxes and 
“ 5. Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free 


Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
409 B Broadway New York 


POULTRY. Ld PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
‘s big book tells all aboutit. Contains 
a colored pilates —an encyclopedia of poul- 
try information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs, etc. 4g by @ man tho kno — 
Sent for Gcents. Lov wisand eg 


FRANK FOY, Box &. CLINTON IOWA 


We < 
xpress charges 
ed bigt 


Mt Dae Gat eed barn 
















The Presidency and the H.C.£, || 
By A. R. Pinci 


cost Warren G. 
the 
will 


OW much will it 
Harding to be President of 
United States—that is to say, 


it take all of his salary to live up to his| 


high office, or can he save some of it? 
Must he be rich enough to finance himself 
to the extent of making up for the alleged 
insufficiency of salary, or can he save one- 
third or one-half of his pay at the end of 


the vear? 


As the idea is gaining ground that the 
President’s salary and traveling expense 
fund—together amounting to $100,000 a 


| year—are not enough, a few facts might be 
| interesting. 


To begin with, the salary of the Presi- 
dent is $75,000 a year. In private business 
this salary is exceeded and earned by a 
score or two executives, some of whom are 
not even known by name to the public. 
For the sake of easier comparison, how- 
ever, let us consider the few men whose 
salaries equal that of the President of the 
United States. Those men no doubt have 
authority over an expense and traveling 
account, although it is quite unlikely that 
any individual in the course of business 
does $25,000 worth of traveling a year. 
The President, one year out of four—at 
least this is based upon recent events 
may do that much travel to observe the 
exigencies of office, but only once in four 
years. 

Assuming, therefore, that both Presi 
dent and business man have no source of 
income other than their respective salaries, 
are their expenses such that they would 
balance? No. The President’s salary to 
him is worth perhaps thrice the figure, if 
not $300,000 annually. 

The comparison is simple. 

The President of the United States 
does not pay an income tax. The business 
man would pay a total tax of approxi- 
mately $10,000 on his net income. Then 
there is the house. No individual in this 
country owns a property which, for loca- 
tion in the heart of a big city, and its size, 
compares to the White House. To own 


| year to defray the expenditures, 


it; the Mayflower, of presidential fame, is 
part of the American navy, and assigned 
to the President, free of all cost and 
trouble. If that is not enough, he can use 
on a moment’s notice any torpedo boat or 
battleship, and now he has at his command 
a thousand and more merchant ships 
owned by the United States Shipping 
Board. The average individual, no 
matter where he goes, may have trouble in 
getting supplies of coal or food; but no | 

matter where the President wishes to go, | 
either Uncle Sam has a bountiful supply 
depot or provision is made in advance to | 
meet not only normal needs but also | 
emergencies. And this is true of the fleet | 
of motor cars. | 

The cost involved in all these privileges | 
is not only for the President’s family; the 
courtesy is extended to his guests, although 
in some cases certain items are refunded. 

The private individual having a net in- | 
come of $7,000 a month or so, no matter 
how retired a life he would lead, would be 
obliged to stop at certain hotels, go to 
certain places, at a cost that in no wise the 
President is called upon to meet. The 
very nature of his office surrounds him 
with exclusiveness, even though he were 
as good a mixer as a Roosevelt or as 
friendly as a Taft, he eschews public 
places, unless it be the theater. 

Clubs, clothing, fads, all these are things 
which do not trouble the President, and in 
a measure his family, during the time he 
is in Office. 

A statistician has figured out that if the 
private individual of wealth wanted to 
live as the President does— 
the same advantages—it would cost him 
$300,000 a year, and possibly more, ex- 
clusive of taxes, as follows: house, $40,000; 
maintenance and renewals, $12,000; ser- 
vice, secretarial and domestic, $105,000; 
yacht, $110,000; motor cars, $22,000. It 
would require a net income of $499,000 a 
allowing 
a margin for the income and surtax. If in 
come exceed $500,000 the total tax would 








such a property would mean an enormous | jncrease by $150,000 or so. 


interest on the investment, and the salary 
would barely carry it, if at all. Moreover, 


there would be the taxes on such a prop- | 


erty. The President does not pay one 


cent, because the property belongs to the | 


United States. He has no worries about the 
upkeep of it. Anything that is needed, 


from a tack to an extra floor, is furnished | 


on demand. 

The item may be five cents in one in- 
stance, or it may be $467,530, the cost of 
the overhauling and restoration at the 
time of President Roosevelt in 


vided for without cost to the President. 
Even special china and glassware are pro- 


1902. | 
Furniture and furnishings also are pro-| 


vided, and the value of these table fur- | 
nishings runs into the thousands of 
dollars. 


The individual has a servant problem 
to contend with. The President has no 
such problem. 
vatchmen, gardeners, ushers, 
helpers, painters, carpenters, electricians, 
and the other miscellaneous help, is all paid 
by the Treasury Department, under well- 
defined Congressional appropriations. The 
private domestic help whose wage is paid 
for privately—that is, out of the salary, 
may run anywhere from five to ten per- 
sons, at a cost certainly not exceeding, 
roughly, $60 per capita. And while money 
bounties frequently do not seem to con- 
ciliate household help, in private circles, 
the White House exerts a force all its own; 
and thousands of workers would sacrifice 
higher wages elsewhere for the privilege 
of working at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

A canoe is much more costly to its owner 
than the palatial yacht is to the President; 
for the former must buy it and look after 


| 
| 


Most of the staff, such as | 
laborers, | 


;not the cost of living within the White 


' 

On the other hand, the President may 
have the same temptations as his civilian 
fellow citizen, but he may not indulge 
them, at least not so freely. No matter 
how liberally the Chief Executive be in- 
clined to interpret his freedom of action in | 
or out of the White House, the result is 
always in his favor, from the standpoint of 
economy. He cannot help save money, all 


other things being equal. 


It is generally believed that under ex- 
isting circumstances the President of the 
United States can save from one-half to 
two-thirds of his present salary, merely | 
because it is impossible for him to spend 
it within strictly household budget limits. 
Even in sickness it is impossible for him to 
spend money, because officially the Presi- 
‘dent is the most treasured possession of 
the people, and all they own is at his dis- 
posal in case of ill health or accident. And | 
in comparison to this attention the outlay | 
for the family doctor or specialist is in- | 
consequential. 

Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that there are always so many 
aspirants for the place! But after all it is 


House that worries candidates; it is the 
honor that they seek. And despite what is 
being said of the fabulous salaries and al- 
lotments paid to foreign rulers, they are 
all troubled by the cost of living, whereas 
the President of the United States has no 
such trouble. 
It seems that after all the custom of 
providing the White House and a yacht 
and railroad travel expenses and taking | 
upon himself the entire burden of making 
life easy for him is quite business-like and 
worthy of Uncle Sam, without prejudice 
to the fact that the salary might be raised. | 





that is, to have | 


} to buy. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book x 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send mode! o, 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patenta\)\. 
nature. ighest references. Reasonable Ter), 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D © 





Inventors Desirin: ng to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ow to Get Your Paten: 

Send model or sketch for our o * 7 of its patental) 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D. ( 





Patent Sense. ‘“The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.”” By return mail Free. Wri, 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, D. 
| Established 1869. 





| Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. aegeen, Patent Lawyer, 624 F s; 


| Washington, D. 





HELP WANTED 
Wanted—1500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 


tors; no experience; train for this profession thry 
spare time home-study; easy terms; to $110, $200 
monthly and expenses guaranteed, or money back 
Outdoors local or traveling, under big men who re- 
ward ability. Get Free Booklet CM-63, 

Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. No Experience required. 
Few to travel. Write Mr. Ozment, Former Govern- 
ment Examiner, 183 St. Louis. 


*‘Government Jobs,’’ a book telling how 
to get U. 8S. Government "positions. Send your name 
| and address for free sample pr. teers Insti- 
| tute, Dept. G 100, Rochester, N. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. Quickly 
qualify through our amazing System. Free Eni- 
ployment Service to Members. Send for Salesman- 
ship Book, list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
Salesman's Tr. Ass'n. Dept. 161 B Chicago, Tl. 


Home Study in College, Theological 

Law, Music, yay Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to egrees. Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
versity, Lock Box Sr 


Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED 
Agents—$6 to $12 a day easy; 350 light- 


weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities; 
|] Food flavors, Perfumes, Soaps, Toilet Pre tions 
}ete. Outfit Free; write today. American Products 
Co., 3230 Amer. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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| Agents—$60-$200 a week. Free Samples. 
| Gold Sign letters anyone can put on store windows. 
}L <wigt te! to general agents. Metallic Letter Co. 
| 433-J. N. Clark St., Chicago. 





We pay $200 monthly salary and 

| furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
a and stock ae Bigler Company 
X-676, Springfield, Tl. 





Sales Agents Wanted in every county to 
give all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to 
$1,500 yearly. We train the inexperienced. Novelty 
Cutlery Company, 238 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
| Land Bargains! Hardwood land in An- 


| trim, Kalkaska, and Otsego Counties, Mich. Close 
to markets, schools, R. R. Only $15 to $35 per A 
Easy terms. A Real Opportunity to own a farm 
We help settlers. Write for full information. Swi- 
gart, Z-1245, First Nat'l Bank Bld’g, Chicago, I!! 


SONG WRITERS 
Song Writers Manual & Guide sent 


Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright, and facilitate publication or sale 
| Knickerbocker Studios 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 


of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y. 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell F-o-r-t-u-n-e for you 
| Write us what inventions you have to sell, or want 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 81 St. Louis, Mo. 


BIBLE STUDY 


Revival of material prosperity awaits 
a revival of Bible Study and application. The New 
Indexed Bible points the way. For proof, address 
Kem G. Bottorf, 1510 Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


We will start you in the cleaning and 
dyeing business, little capital needed, big profits 
Write for bookiet. he Ben-Vonde System 
Dept. 4, Charlotte, N. CO. 















































Advertising in this Column 


costs $3.00 a line. A discount of 15% is al- 
lowed when six or more consecutive issues are 
used. Minimum space, four lines. 
Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at 
95% net paid). 
W hen orde ring space please send complete 
“follow-up"’ so we can be thoroughly con- 
versant regarding your offering. 
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USERS SAY—“‘It’s the most valuable. book ever made” ONE-TWO-THREF- FOUR FLIGHTS! 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


THE NEAREST APPROACH TO AN UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY AT ONE-TENTH THE PRICE 


“It is a public benefaction UNLIKE ANY OTHER DICTION- 
to get out such a book.’’— ARY 

of its size, The Winston Simplified is a NEW and 
ORIGINAL work, not an abridgment or a by- 
product from a larger work, as is the case with all 
of the other smaller dictionaries. It is 


THE WORK OF EXPERIENCED 
SCHOLARS 


and experts who have introduced new kinds of 
materials designed to satisfy the most practical, 
up-to-date requirements of the school room and 
the business office, and who have discovered new 
ways to clarify the meanings of words. 


SIMPLIFIED DEFINITIONS 


make the meaning of every word so clear that even 
a child cannot fail to understand it. In no in- 
stance is a word defined in terms of itself, or in 
more difficult words, as in other dictionaries. 
These simplified definitions make this dictionary 
not only supremely usable as an aid to school 
work, but also invaluable to men and women who 
are endeavoring to get a command of the language 
to fit them for better positions, or for intelligent 
citizenship. 


OVER 40,000 WORDS 


are spelled, pronounced and defined. This is about 
36,000 more words than are used by the average 
college-bred man. Besides all the words in ordi- 
nary use, The Winston Simplified Dictionary con- 
tains the vocabularies of Science, History and Cur- 
rent Events, and particular attention has been given 
to the large number of words that have come into 
use as the result of the World War. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL. PERFECTION 


has been secured by printing every word defined 
in large, clear type. The eye instantly catches the word 
desired instead of wandering all over the page. Com- 
parison will show that The Winston Simplified has a more 
legible page than any other dictionary published. 


A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


George Morris Philips, Prin- 
cipal State Normal School, 
West Chester, Penna. 





LG A ER al enELGEE O ce alate LGR B OER CHT 


adds to the understanding of many words whose meanings can be best shown by pictures. 


OVER 800 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS WERE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS BOOK. 





CONTAINS ALL THE NEW WORDS 


and the names of PLACES and PEOPLE that have lately come into prominence. 
WORDS like—Archie, Blighty, blimp, Bolshevism, barrage, bridgehead, camou- 
flage, Czech, Landsturm, Mandatory, Poilu, profiteer, shock troops, surtax, Tank, 
teleferica, Tommywaacs, U-boat, vitamine. PLACES like — Amiens, Argonne 
Forest, Chateau-Thierry, Challons-sur-Marne, Rheims, St. Gobain, Verdun. 
PEOPLE like—Allenby, Balfour, Beatty, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
D’Annunzio, Diaz, Foch, Haig, Lenine, Pershing, Gompers; besides the names 
of great figures of the past who stand for achievement in art, literature, science, 
politics, and the various branches of human activity. 





Clemenceau, 











Order Your Copy NOW OTHER 
peantifully Sound in Full Flexible Kraft WatABLE SPECIAL FEATURES 


, 7% x 5% inches—Weight, 134 pounds. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


L. 2-12-21 
Brunswick Subscription Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A Glossary of Business Terms. 

A Dictionary of Famous Names and Places. 
Tables of Weights, Measures, and Money. 
A Dictionary of Foreign Words and Phrases. 


A Dictionary of Mythological and Classical 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary Names. 
ound in Full Flexible Kraft Leather, 


: | Abbreviations Used in Writing and Printing. 
harges prepaid. 


TA eat | ‘Tie Bese Valechile 
NAM nciniarncnsinsdeakinvihnesihs l and Elegant 
Die Sacra ence POR Book Imaginable 


The lovely burden which in 
his infatuation he had so gaily 
gathered into his strong, young 
arms had become a dead 
weight. As with bursting 
chest he scaled one by one the 
last few steps, it seemed to 
him he was carrying something 
monstrously heavy, something 
horrible, which suffocated him, 
and which every moment he 
felt tempted to throw from him 
in rage. This ascent of the 
staircase in the sad gray light 
of the morning—how typical of 
their whole history! How 
typical of the history of thou- 
sands like them who yield to 
the insidiously seductive doc- 
trine: ‘‘Eat, drink, play, for the 
rest is not worth while!” 

The story of Jean Gaussin’s 
infatuation for Sapho is a far 
more effective sermon than any 
homily on carnalism ever delivered from the pulpit. 

That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: ‘‘For 
my sons when they are twenty years of age.” Sapho is the masterly crea- 
tion of Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found 


in the 
Comédie d’Amour 


THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE 
MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


The Only Collected Edition of these Famous Stories in English 





WOMAN, with her fascinations, has| And it is to the literature of France, and 
changed the currents of history. She has|to the works of her master realists, that 
marred, as well as made, great careers. If,| we must go for the most intimate revela- 
as the poet Pope declared, ‘“‘The proper | tions of the heart of WOMAN —subject of 
study of mankind is man,” WOMAN un-| eternal interest and mystery and endless 
doubtedly has furnished the most interest- | fascination. 

ing chapters. If any one doubt this, let him| In the Comédie d’Amour is presented 
read the Comédie d’Amour. for the first time in English a col- 
No nation has made a closer lected edition of the masterpieces of 
study of the whole subject of those famous French authors who 
WOMAN than the French. She have most excelled in the minute 
has furnished the inspiration for delineation of feminine character 
the best in their Literature, and its effects on the opposite 
their Drama and their Art. 












Fourteen Volumes ™~ 
Including the 2000-Page 
Set of De Kock 


GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE Get the Benefit of Our Special 


SUBSCRIBERS Introductory Price by Using this 
Paul De Kock’s Merry Tales Coupon Today 
The purpose of Paul De Kock in writing ———<— a ee 


these very gay and very Gallic stories 
of the life of the Latin Quarter, of the 
Café’s and Cabarets, was frankly to amuse 
his readers. Few American readers know 
this smiling writer of stories of the petits 
bourgeois and Parisian grisettes. But 
to get this unique set with the COM- 
EDIE D’AMOUR you must be prompt. | 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 

| 416 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

| Sendillustrated circular and special introductory 
price of the Comédie d’Amour and the pre- 
mium set of Paul De Kock to 





/RUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED. 
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